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AT THE DOOR OF THE YEAR. 


The corridors of Time 
Are full of doors,—the portals of closed years; 
We enter them no more, though bitter tears 
Beat hard against them, and we hear the chime 
Of lost dreams, dirge-like, in behind them ring 
At Memory’s opening. 


But one door stands ajar,— 
The New Year’s; while a golden chain of days 
Holds it half-shut. The eager foot delays 
That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar; 
And fears that shrink, and hopes-that shout aloud, 
Around it wait and crowd. 


It shuts back the unknown, 
And dare we truly welcome one more year. 
Who down the past a mocking laughter hear 
_From idle aims like 
We Ww. sapiresl s dimmed and shran 
J We pause beside the door. 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in ? 
How shall we thence Thy hidden treasures win ? 
Shall we return in beggary, as before, 
When Thou art near at hand, with infinite wealth, 
Wisdom, and heavenly health ? 


The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us. Listen! Hevwill speak, 
His birthday-bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has He trod the world’s press undefiled. 
Come with Me !’’ hear Him through His smiling say, 
** Behold, I am the Way !” 


Against the door His face 
Shines asthe sun. His touch is a command; 
The years unfold before His baby hand! 
The beauty of His presence fills all space. 
‘Enter through Me,’’ He saith, ‘‘ nor wander more, 
For lo! I am the Door.”’ 


And all doors openeth He, 
The new-born Christ, the Lord of the New Year, 
The threshold of our locked hearts standeth near; 
And while he gives us back love’s rusted key, 
Our fiiture on us with His eyes has smiled, 
’ Even as a little child. 
— Anon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


PARENTS AND THE ScHoots. — Some time ought to 
ve taken, at home, to talk with the children about what 
they are learning and doing at school. Such talks are 
what children naturally expect and like. Your chil- 
dren are not turned away to school to shift wholly for 
themselves, or to be taken care of wholly by the teacher, 
without any thought of your own for them. You ought 
to know what they are studying, and how they are 
getting on. No matter if you find out something 
about their plays and playmates, and the way they 
spend their recess. No matter, either, if the teacher 
finds out that you know something of what is going on 
in apd about the school-house ; and if she comes to un- 
derstand that without your keeping any close and sharp 
watch upon her, you have an eye at least. for all the 
good work she is doing—Congregationalist. 

Boys rrom Twetve To Twenty. — Boys from 
twelve to twenty are the most important factors of soci- 
*ty, and should reeeive the best thought and care of 


home, State and church, whereas they do not receive even 
an average amount. Infant years, on theother hand, 
have been greatly overestimated as regards their influ- 
ence upon the mental and moral life of the man. Un- 
der the age of ten the child, physically, mentally, and 
morally, is in the germ. During the first twelve 
months of life the babe is coming into consciousness of 
its own life, learning how to recognize its mother, how 
to use its eyes for seeing, ears for hearing, hands for 
feeling, voice for laughing and speaking, feet for walk- 
ing. In a like manner the first twelve years of child- 
life are used in coming into a knowledge of the great 
world about him. They are years in which he learns 
to use words, books, and tools; learns to distinguish 
form, size, number, and color of objects; learns his way 


about the village, town, and neighboring city ; learns, 
in short, his relation to the surrounding world. They 
are years of awakening, of constant surprises. He has 
no taste or ability for mature or continued thought. 
During these early years you can no more establish the 
mental, moral, or religious life of the child than you can 
determine what shall be the first ten words the babe 
shall speak, or on what day and hour it will take its 
first step.— Rev. A. Z. Winship, in Zion’s Herald. 


Inp1Ian Grrts at Scroor. — In the quiet little vil- 
lage of Northfield, at Moody’s seminary, tlie subject of 
educating the Indians is having a practical test, which 
already forecasts an abundant and permanent success. 
Fifteen young girls, who, when brought to the school, 
were designated as ‘ squaws’ by the neighbors, many of 
whom believe that they would need to be caged, are 
rapidly demonstrating the fallacy so long held that the 
Indians cannot be thoroughly educated and make an 
effectual advancement toward civilization. These girls 
enter heartily into all the seminary interests, daily stud- 
ies, household work, daily prayer-meetings, and social 
entertainments. A number show a special aptitude for 
composition, and besides being superior in chirography 
and correct in syntax, they produce some excellent es- 
says, showing a depth of study and a thoroughness of 
work hardly to be expected from any class of students 
who have been under the instruction of teachers for so 
short a time. Thus far, at this institution, there has 
been no question as to caste or social distinction grow- 
ing out of class associations, and the consequence is 
that these bright Indian girls mingle freely with the 
other pupils, and in the majority of cases there is no 
social difference, and very little in complexion or coun- 


tenance. They are of no special care or solicitude to 
their teachers, but are as amenable to rules and wishes 
as others. Most of them will take the full course of 
four years, and will ultimately return to their own na- 
tion and become teachers. Eight of them are taking 
special instruction in music, and becoming very profi- 
cient in this branch of study. — Springfield (Mass.) 


Republican. 

THe Nationat Epucation — The bill ap- 
pears to us to rest upon a sound principle. The idea 
which underlies it is that the education of the people is 
not a matter of State concern merely, but that it comes 
fairly within the jurisdiction of the National Govern- 
ment, so far at least as this, that if the States neglect 
it or are unable to deal with it efficiently, it is at once 
the right and the duty of the General Government to 
lend its aid. A system of government like ours does 
not permit one section to suffer long from any cause 
without entailing evil consequences, more or less seri- 
ous, upon the others. What it means to the general 
prosperity of the country, to have a large portion of the 
population growing up without an opportunity of acquir- 


ing even a rudimentary education, is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that more than a million ballots were cast at 
the last election for President by men who could not 
read the names of the candidates for whom they voted. 
A nation whose destinies are swayed by an ignorant 
suffrage is on a road which leads to ruin. Not only is 
the principle on which this bill is founded right, but 
the proposition to obtain the necessary funds by set- 
ting aside the net proceeds of the sales of public lands 
and of patents for the purpose is good, because it 


avoids the resort to taxation, or the appropriation of 
moneys received from taxation. There is a certain fine 
appropriateness, furthermore, in consecrating the money 
received from these two sources, both of which are inti- 
mately connected with the expansion and prosperity of 
the country, to an object designed to secure the perma- 
nence of those institutions and influences on which our 
only hope of enduring national life rests. — Hz. 


LUCRETIA MOTT: A REMINISCENCE. 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


In August, 1872, I chanced to be in Philadelphia 
during the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Hearing of the meeting through the 
daily press, I one morning found my way to the Acad- 
emy of Music, where its sessions were held. 

Soon after the exercies commenced, sudden and en- 
thusiastic cheering announced the entrance of some 
general favorite; in response to my look of inquiry, a 
pretty young Quakeress beside me said, “ Lucretia 
Mott.” The exercises were suspended, while by unan- 
imous vote Mrs. Mott was invited to a seat on the plat- 
form and to participate in the discussions. She refused 
the proffered seat, however, taking a seat in the audi- 
ence. The topic before the convention was Coéduca- 
tion; soon, some question arose concerning the early 
history of this movement, and the President appealed 
to Mrs. Mott as acknowledged authority on the dispu- 
ted point. She responded promptly ; and when request- 
ed to do so, came forward to the stage, accompanied by 
her granddaughter. 

I can see Mrs. Mott now, as she stood before us then, 
—a tall, slender woman, dressed in the soft tints of 
Quakerdom ; the traditional “ snowy kerchief ” folded 
across her bosom, and her motherly face looking out 
from the close-fitting Quaker bonnet. A beautiful pic- 
ture of old age was that grand face, and the dove-col- 
ored bonnet seemed a most fitting setting for the 
picture; but when, warming up in her talk, she nn- 
tied her bonnet and laid it on the table beside her, re- 
vealing the soft gray hair, braided so smoothly over the 
broad forehead, I had to confess that Nature had given 
that head a more fitting coronal than art could bestow. 

The prints of Mrs. Mott have made us all familiar 
with her features, but no picture can give any concep- 
tion of the wondrous beauty of her expressive eyes, or 
the charm of her perfectly modulated, clear, sweet tones. 
In her voice is no suggestion of straining; she speaks 
as easily and unaffectedly as though she were our 
grandmother, sitting by the kitchen fire, and we, her 
children, clustering round her knee; yet each syllable 
was distinctly heard by every one of the hundreds 
crowding that vast auditorium. This impressed us the 
more forcibly from the fact that we had been very 
much troubled to hear most of the distinguished gentle- 
men who preceded her, among them Hon. B. G. North- 


rop, and others accustomed to addressing large audi- 
ences. 
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In that half hour’s talk she gave us a better idea of 
the schools of sixty years ago and of the improvements 
in methods of teaching since then, than can be gained 
by months of research. She was as much at home on 
this theme as though her whole life had been spent in 
teaching. While listening to her it was hard to realize 
that she had ever left the school-room long enough to 
attend world-conventions of reform, or to thrill thou- 
sands as she pleaded for immediate emancipation, tem- 
perance, or woman’s rights. 

Few lives are as many-sided as Mrs. Mott’s. Born 
in 1793, on Nantucket Island, of the race which gave 
Franklin to America, she early learned the lesson of 
self-help which poverty teaches. Like most Nantucket 
men, her father was a sailor; during his long voyages, 
her mother took care of the children and attended a 
small store, wherein she kept “ Boston dry goods” to 
barter with her neighbors for fish-oil and candles. In 
this store Lucretia was her “right hand man” ; often, 
when but ten years old, the chikd would go to Boston 
with her boat-load of island staples to be exchanged for 
dry goods. 

Thus “toiling, rejoicing,” but not often “ sorrowing,” 
we fancy, the sturdy little islander passed her child- 
hood, developing that bodily and mental vigor and that 
keen moral sense which always distinguished her. 
Even amid the distractions of candles, fish-oil, and dry 
goods, she found time to study, and made such good 
progress that when fourteen years old she was sent to 
the Friends’ Boarding School. The same energy 
which enabled her so successfully “ to paddle her own 
canoe” in Nantucket waters, soon placed her at the head 
of her class. The next year, one of her teachers was 
sick, and Lucretia was appointed to fill her place. She 
filled it so admirably that, at the close of the year, a 
permanent position was offered her and she accepted it. 

There was now no pecuniary reason for her teaching, 
as her father was in successful business in Boston; but 
he, sensible man, thought it a good thing for girls, as 
well as boys, to know how to earn their own living, and 
so consented to have her teach. 

Working as she did, with whole-hearted devotion, 
her success was marvelous. But now, Hymen stepped 
in to spoil a grand school-teacher, that he might make 
a grander wife and mother. 

At eighteen, Lucretia Coffin became Mrs. James 
Mott. Her husband is described as one of Nature’s 
noblemen, in appearance and character. Theirs was a 
genuine love-match, and almost a half century of wed- 
ded happiness attested the genuineness of the foundation 
upon which this union was based. 

The young couple went to Philadelphia, where her 
father had preceeded them, and Mr. Mott engaged in 
business with his father-in-law. All went well, till the 
war of 1812, with its embargo, ruined their trade and 
made them bankrupt. Her father sank under the blow 
and died, leaving his wife and five children dépendent 
upon their own exertions for support. Now ensued a 
hard struggle for the two families, one in affliction and 
in affection. When all other means failed, Mrs Mott re- 
sumed her girlhood’s vocation. 


In her childhood she had “ made a note” of the fact 
that while girls must pay as much for board and tuition 
as boys, women receive only half as much salary for 
teaching as men do. Now when money was so sorely 
needed by her, this was “ borne in upon her mind” with 
great power. Her sense of right revolted against this 
injustice, and she began a crusade against it. This 
crusade has not yet fully accomplished its mission, but 
in it many victories have been gained; for these victo- 
ries we have, in a great measure, to thank Lucretia 
Mott. 

At twenty-five, Mrs. Mott felt that inward call to 
preach which, in the true Quaker soul, is seldom un- 
heeded. From that day till afew months before her death 
she continued to be one of the most acceptable preach- 
ers of the society. Many of the “world’s people” 
flocked to the quaint old meeting-house where she at- 


tended, hoping the “ spirit would move” her to speak, 
and they were not often disappointed. During Centen- 
nial year this house was often so thronged by strangers 
that its regular attendants could hardly find room in it. 
But neither their ministry, nor her labors, abundant in 
the cause of temperance, peace, anti-slavery, or woman’s 
rights, nor yet the cares of a large family, which she 
cared for well, ever lessened her interest in the cause 
of education. If not always a teacher, she was always 
the teacher’s friend, systematically visiting schools and 
giving teachers most hearty co-operation and sympathy. 

She believed, with her whole heart, that regular em- 
ployment is as neccessary to the developement of true 
womanhood as it is acknowledged to be to the develop- 
ment of true manhood,—that woman should be trained 
to do as well as to be and to suffer. Hence she was 
foremost in encouraging attempts to instruct women in 
practical work by which fthey could earn their own 
living. 

It ie owing to her influence, and that of her co- 
laborer, Sarah Heyrick, that the first School of Design 
for women in America was established. Every woman 
honestly striving to earn her own or her children’s liv- 
ing by doing a good, honest day’s work found in Lucre- 
tia Mott a friend. For this reason we, who are bearing 
the heat and burden of the day, loved her, and mourn 
for her as for a mother. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS.— (IL) 
BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. I—Method. 

With the points in mind which were indicated in our 
introduction, let us try to put them in practice at once. 
A word, however, with regard to the way in which the 
class exercise should be conducted. Natural Philoso- 
phy is preéminently an objective science. From its 
nature it demands to be taught by the objective 
method. Nearly all its phenomena are to be presented 
by experiment. The class then should come to the 
teacher, for the first time, with scarcely enough knowl- 
edge of the matter to tell even what they are going to 
study about. This, of course, does away with a book, 
at least for the first lesson. The first thing, then, for 
the teacher to do is to acquaint the pupils with his 
method in something like the following way. 

Require the class to give attention to what you are 
about to do. Stand a thin shingle, or a piece of paste- 
board four inches wide and ten inches long, or a piece 
of ground glass of similar dimensions, upon one of its 
edges, leaning it against a knitting-needle in such a 
way that it shall be next to the point of falling over 
away from the needle, which acts as a sort of brace. 
One end of the needle should touch the shingle or paste- 
board half way up from the table, while the other end, 
resting upon the table, should be held in place by a 
brick or a book. The needle will then form the 
hypothenuse, the table the base, and the shingle the 
almost perpendicular altitude of a nearly right-angled 
triangle. Now with the flame of a short tallow candle 
heat the knitting-needle. At this point turn to the 
class, and ask them to tell you what you have done. 
The answer should be brief, grammatically correct, and 
in proper order. It is well to divide the question into 
parts, as, “ What didI do first?” Pupil No. One, ans- 
wers: “You leaned a shingle against a knitting- 
needle.” “Whatthen?” Pupil No. Two answers: 
“You rested the needle against a brick.” “ What 
then?” No. Three: “ You heated the needle.” 

Now all this is an experiment. One of the class 
should then write upon the blackboard, and the others 
upon slates or paper, at the top and near the left-hand 
corner, the word “ Experiment,” and underneath a brief 
combination of the answers, as follows : 


EXPERIMENT. 
Leen a shingle against 
a edl 


rests upon the table 


against a brick. 


Now return to our experiment. 
careful in arranging the apparatus, and apply the flame 
along the needle as nearly as possible from end to end, 
the shingle will soon fall over. Ask what happened. 
“The shingle fell over.” 
over? “Tsawit.” “I heard it.” Call this an ob- 
servation. Require this to be written upon the board 
by one of the class, while the others write it upon slates 
or paper, in the same line with the word “ Experiment,” 
to the right, and beneath it write what they observe, as 


follows : 
OBSERVATION. 


The shingle fell over. 

Return to the experiment again, and with the atten- 
tion fixed upon the entire operation, require the class 
to think the matter over and, if possible, form an opin- 
ion as to what caused the shingle to fall over. Some 
will say one thing, some another; but it is quite likely 
that at least one will be found who will say that the 
needle did it by being lengthened or expanded. Ask 
this pupil if he saw it lengthen. He will say “ No,” 
that he merely thinks it expanded. Call this an 
inference, and require one of the class to write the 
word upon the board at some distance to the right of 
“ Observation,” and underneath it the answer that was 


given. Let the others write upon the slates or paper, 
this : 
INFERENCE. 
The knitting-needle 
expands. 
Looking at the board or slate, the following will 
appear : 
EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE. 
Lean a shingle against The shingle The needle 
a knitting-needle rest- Salis over. lengthened. 


ing against a brick. 
Apply heat to the 
needle. 


To carry the matter further, you may ask what caused 
the needle to expand? Consider what the material of 
the needle is, and a general inference may be obtained 
like the following: “ Heat causes iron to expand.” 
This should make a single line across the board or slate 
underneath the entire statement of experiment, obser- 
vation, and inference, and, as indicated, should be called 
a general inference. 

The above is a model according to which every exper- 
iment should be performed, whether in natural philos- 
ophy or chemistry. A written description of the exper- 
iment will have a tendency to fix the attention of the 
class upon the precise arrangement and relation of 
things necessary to produce the phenomena in question. 
A formal statement of the observation will greatly aid 
the teacher, for it will confine the pupil in his reflection 
toa single definite point. With the experiment and 
observation thus written, the teacher can easily check 
all guessing at causes or principles, and can compel the 
pupil to come to a logical inference. 

The inference is the result of a process of thought. 
It was in the teacher’s mind before he began to collect 
and arrange the apparatus for the lesson of the day. It 
does not appear in the pupil’s mind until after he has 
witnessed the experiment. It is the end which the 
teacher seeks. To the pupil it is new knowledge. It 
should spring up in the pupil’s mind, as we should say, 
spontaneously. A statement of this new knowledge 
should certainly be invented and written by the pupil. 
The teacher may then criticise until an accurate state- 
ment is obtained. If the experiment and observation 
are not to the point, the inference will be anything but 
spontaneous. The teacher must understand his subject. 


SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


From the time that the first suggestion to iniPduce 
physical science into ordinary education was timidly 
whispered, until now, the advocates of scientific educa- 
tion have met with opposition of two kinds. On the 


one hand they have been pooh-poohed by the men of © 


business who pride themselves on being the represent- 


atives of practicality, while on the other hand they 


> 
AS 


How do they know it fell 


Ip. 


. 
‘ 


Jan. 6, 1881, 
have been excommunicated by the classical scholars, in| was the largest of the world’s sepulchres; higher than|termarry at all, and kept the mass of the people de- 
their capacity of Levites in charge of the ark of culture|the cathedral of St. Paul’s, and covering an area equal| graded. But this is enough for our lesson. 
and monopolists of liberal education. The practical|to the square of its height. Very early in his life the} The instruction from the illustrations may, of course. 
men believed that the idol whom they worship, — rule! building was begun ; it was built of limestone, encased | be continued at pleasure. 
of thumb, — has been the source of the past prosperity,|with red granite, with a king’s chamber and a queen’s 
and will suffice for the future welfare of the arts and|chamber, ventilated by air-shafts, and with the king’s 
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manufactures. They were of the opinion that science| name scrawled in red ochre on the walls of the chamber. 
is speculative rubbish ; and that the scientific habit of} One hundred thousand men worked on it, relieved "ca Virgil and Dante with ~ gam 

mind is an impediment rather than an aid in the con-|every three months for ten years; and seven hun- on sak Gea 

duct of ordinary affairs. dred thousand more men were employed on it; the ‘ 2 


I have used the past tense in speaking of the practi- king inspired so much hatred by his cruelty in forcing en gh ms Ape Greed tng 
cal men, — for, although they were very formidable | labor on it, that when he died he had to be buried in a Thy loving followers, that thou hast no ear 
thirty years ago, I am not sure that the pure species|subterranean chamber covered by the waters of the Loman Bg pomp hd nara light. 
has not been extirpated. In fact, so far as mere argu-|Nile. The tombs around the great pyramid are those From that twice-pictured image of thyself 
Breaks through their darkness, as the rising morn 


ment goes, they have been subjected to such a Seu of his family. Sends its first gleam across the waiting night ? 
d’ enfer that it is a miracle if they have escaped. ButI| Among the most remarkable monuments of the age Are these, the chosen few who follo thee, 
Crowned like their master with the  ~el wreath, 


have remarked that your typical practical man has an|of Khufu are the granite sarcophagus of a priest of All thou desirest for thy intercourse 


unexpected resemblance to one of Milton’s angels.| Apis and the mummy of Apis, a white bull. In this And sweet communion in the spirit world ? 
And is thy soul so full of perfect bliss 


His spiritual wounds, such as are inflicted by logical|epoch sculpture had attained great excellence, and im- Thou hast not room to clasp another joy ? 
weapons, may be as deep as a well and as wide as achurch-| ages of stone, gold, bronze, ivory, and ebony were pre- Not so; for even now awaits thee near 
A joy thou scarce hast dreamed of even here. 


door, but, beyond shedding a few drops of ichor, celes-|sented by Khufu to the gods. His successor built the Lo! even now come hast’ning through the shades 


i i i i . i ll temple behind the great Sphinx. It was made of Virgil and Dante, walking hand in hand, 
tial or otherwise, he is no whit the worse. So, if any|small temple behi g Pp Mer 


of these opponents be left, I will not waste time in|alabaster, and decorated with statues of the king in| Thee, their great master in the spirit land. 


: iti rati i basalt, very well executed. During all these Oh, glad shall be that meeting, and the two 
vain repetition of the demonstrative evidence of the| green basalt, very g ents forth shall follow closest in thy train 


practical value of science ; but, knowing that a parable | reigns the study of medicine flourished, and treatises on (Who were on earth thy nearest followers); 
will sometimes penetrate where syllogisms fail to effect|the subject have been found in the temples. thine, 


an entrance, I will offer a story for their consideration.| Here is a book full of cuts, taken from the colored) — ¢ Jove and glory and diviner thought. 
— From “ Science and Culture,” by Prof. Huzley, in|chiselings, illustrating the domestic habits and sur-| Plymouth, Mass., Dec., 1880. 
Pop. Science Monthly for Dec. roundings of an Egyptian monarch of this fourth dy- 


nasty. You may take it in turn, and describe some of GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. 
the pictures. 


NUMBER 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS. Alice.—Here is a picture of a man sitting in a chair, Posinets 
(Given orally to a class with maps, and to be written by them.) {leaning his head on his hand, and a man is playing on LESSON XLYI. 
ay ares. Cotina ‘DC wOPEUNS. a harp, another is dancing, and some are singing.| Face toward the ceiling; place the bags high over 
— Here isa king playing chess with a woman, and here|the head, and then slowly, till they are at arms’-length, 
Ill.—OUTLINE OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. is a nurse with a baby, and a barber arranging a wo-| witha rms spread as on a cross. Repeat 10 times. 
First in the record of Egyptian history, about 3,500 man’s hair, and a man bringing glasses and a sort of LESSON XLVII. 
B. C., we-may place the name of Menes, a king who|pitcher. : Place as many pupils as convenient in a line, about 
founded Memphis, the oldest city of Egypt. He formed| Teacher.—The ancient Egyptians had slaves and do-| two feet apart, all facing the same way. Let there be 
the ane rites of worship, and builta great dyke,|mestics of all sorts; they had exquisitely-ornamented | , pile of bags in a chair at the front end of the line. 


which still exists, near Cairo, to protect thé old capital | dishes, especially of glass; they had many amusements| 7}, pupil nearest the chair takes a bag by two adjacent 
from inundation. He undertook many wars, and was at| for the noble, or lord, and for the king i they were fond corners, and, at the word of command, raises it high 
last devoured by a crocodile. Some old writings on|of fun and diversion. They had exquisite tables and/ahove her head. At the next word she lowers it be- 
the healing-art from this time are still found on papy-|chairs and couches, inlaid with precious stones and gold! hind her head, and at the same moment the second 
rus, and in this epoch they began to embalm the dead,|and silver. Their dishes were models of grace in form pupil takes it by its other corners. The first then re- 
which they continued ever after, from a belief that the|and finish, Gertrude what do you find ? a ; leases it; the second repeats the same movements, hand- 
soul would sometime return to inhabit the body; the| Gertrude.—Here is a picture of & mee writing with */ ing it to the third, who, in turn, delivers it to the fourth, 
hills of Thebes are still filled with myriads of these em- on a roll, and of men coming in a procession to him, etc. Meantime, the first takes up another bag, which 
balmed bodies or mummies. and a man behind with a sort of whip; and here is a/;, pandied like the first, and then another and another. 
Lowie.—I saw some mummies at the Art Museum. picture of animals, with the deer among them, and @/7 he bags, as they reach the other end of the class, are 
Teacher.—Y¥ ou may write a description of all you saw| sort of kitchen ; ducks and geese and fish. « |deposited on a chair, and when all are thus placed, the 
in connection with Egyptian history when you were} Teacher.— The first represent workmen who have/ whole class turns “face about,” and the bags are sent, 
there, and read it at another time. Menes’ grandson| been working under the lash of a taskmaster, and the|one by one, on their return course. 
built some pyramids, — one at Sakkarah, which is the} scribe or secretary who keeps the record or account.| This exercise appears very simple, but some practice 
oldest Egyptian monument yet found. It was made of|The other shows the food they ate; the dress of the|is required before it can be done with perfect accuracy. 
granite, and had seven steps or terraces, but was not|men was simple, consisting of pure white linen, and| It should be, at first, very slow, increasing in rapidity 
finished as nicely as the later pyramids. When it was| gold collars, bracelets, and anklets. He laid his head|as skill is obtained; but order and exactness must not 
opened, the sarcophagus and some other remains were|on a wooden pillow; his house was elegantly built. He) be sacrificed to rapidity. If the order of the school al- 
seen, This dynasty succeeded in a direct line of kings| often held the lotus in his hand or had it twined around /lows it, the bags may be gently thrown, instead of 
of whom little is known. One of the kings instituted] his head, or wreathed about his vase for wine or water.| handed, from one pupil to the next. And, in out-of- — 
the worship of animals. His successor, in the next cen-| The lotus is the beautiful blue flower of the Nile. door practice, games with bags are easily managed, and 
tury, made a law that women might succeed to the} Carrie.— Here is a picture of scattering the seed|are both useful and entertaining. 
crown, and ever after in Egypt woman was on a social}from boats; and here are some ns ite and a umileets wien 
and political equality with man; and in the same dy-|canal, and a sort of machine; and here is one of wine- 3 ‘ : ; 
nasty was intoobnand the worship of the sovereign as|pressers acting like gymnasts at a circus, to twist the * petra ps Aaa in each hand ; bend 
the representation of God, —a practice which contin-| juice out into a vase. nest 
ued till the end of Egyptian history. In the next cen-| Teacher. — These explain themselves. The land of} ~ pote 
tury one of the dynasty, Neferka-ra (ra means Sun,| Egypt was crossed with a net-work of canals, and means aa m4 oe a — 
or God, and after this is used as part of the king’s| of letting on or shutting off the water. When the Nile Ren. £10 ¢ 
name), whose name is found on many objects, had a| subsided, they depended on these sluices for watering oie oe 
glorious reign, in which the Nile is said to have flowed|the land, and every man on a canal had to attend to LBGOGM XIE, 
with milkand honey. His successor was ten feet high,|his every day. They had, as the picture shows, the Hands hanging at sides, bag in each hand. 
and broad in proportion. Then came another dynasty,| grape in abundance, and the workmen in the vineyards} 1. Rise on toes, swinging bags high above the head 
which included one who invented the art of building| had all sorts of devices to assist them. See how highly-| from the front. 
with polished stones, and making inscriptions on them.|colored all the pictures are. See, too, the contour of| 2. Sink again, carrying bags down, and swung w 
are some pyramids, monuments of these dynas-|the head and face, the cast of features, and the com-|out behind. 
ties. The most honorable king of this epoch is Cheops, | plexion which is given as red, was « clear olive-brown. LESSON L. 
ot Khufu, who built the great pyramid at Gizeh. This|'They had very fixed classes or castes, which did not in- Hands as in the last. 
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1. Swing both out well to right, without moving feet, 
body turning at hips only. 

2. Swing to left; 20 times. 

This exercise cannot well be done in the school-room, 
but must be reserved for out-of-doors, or given to a few 
pupils in the open space in front of the desks. Where 
the teacher is wise enough to superintend the sports of 
her pupils at recess, she can give endless variety of en- 
tertainment by judicious variations of these and other 


exercises. 


VARIETIES. 


A SNOW-FLAKE. 


Once he sang of summer, 
Nothing but the summer; 
Now he sings of winter, 

Of winter bleak and drear: 
Just because there’s fallen 

A snow-flake on his forehead, 


He must go and fancy 
’Tis winter all the year ! —T. B. Aldrich. 


— Mr. Moody has been interviewed concerning a proposed 
Boy’s School : 

Question. — I hear, Mr. Moody, that you have a school 
in contemplation for boys at Northfield, Mass. 

Answer.—Yes, and I am going to try to make it a little dif- 
ferent from anything I have ever seen in this country. 

Q.—In what respect ? 

A.—I am going to try to make boys upwards of ten years of 
age earn their own living. 

Q.—How ? 

A. —I have bought 300 acres of land, and intend to have 
them work on the farm. 

Q.—How about time to study ? 

A.—I intend to have them work two hours, study two hours, 
and play two hours in the forenoon, and the same in the after- 
noon, until older, when play will decrease and study and work 
increase. 

Q.—In what other respect will your school differ ? 

A.—The boys will be kept in families, not to exceed twelve 
to fifteen in each family. Three fine Christian ladies have 
volunteered each to be matron and motherto afamily. I have 
already two houses, and will build a third immediately. 

Q.—What class of boys do you propose to take ? 

A.—It is not to be a reformatory institution. My plan is 
to take boys of urfortunate parents who are not able to edu- 
cate them; but the boys shall be promising, and such as if ed- 
ucated would make good preachers and missionaries. 

Q.—Will there be no tuition-fee ? 

A.—That will depend upon circumstances. If their friends 
are not able, and the boys are promising, the whole thing will 
be gratuitous. 

Q.—How will you get your funds ? 

A.—I have already about $50,000 of this sum. Mr. Hiram 
Camp, of New Haven, Ct., gave $25,000. I think the plan 
will commend itself to the judgment of many friends as we go 
on. There is to be no debt in any way. The institution will 
grow as the funds come in. 

Q.—Is this a principle of yours,—no debt. 

A.—Yes, since the Chicago fire. I am an officer in a church 
in Chicago, and I have notified them that I will never be a 
party to any debt on the church, but to notify me if they in- 
sist on going into debt. 

Q.—How will application be made to secure admission to 
the school ? 

A.—Through ministers and Christian people. I want to 
select carefully. 

Q.—From any part of the country ? 

A.—Yes, or any part of Christendom. I want to get twelve 
Chinese boys,—enough for one family. 

Q.—You think a distinct institution of this sort is needed ? 

A.—Yes, ten thousand of them. What is more needed than 
religious, moral, and intellectual training for boys who would 
not otherwise get it ? 

Q.—When are you going to start this school ? 

A.—The first house will be ready on the first day of January. 


— The girl who cannot get a beau 
Goes quickly to the dry-goods store 
‘And buys a nice dol-man. 


— Mr. Whittier writes that he has hopes that his readers 
will find that he has “‘ tried to make the world a little better ag 
and that something may be found in his writings “to awaken 
a love of freedom, justice, peace, and good-will, — something 
which shall suggest, however faintly and imperfectly, the 
Christian ideal of love to God and humanity.” 


— “In what condition was the patriarch Job at the end of 
his life !’ asked a Brooklyn Sunday-school teacher of quiet- 
looking boy at the foot of the class. “Dead,” calmly replied 
the boy.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


THREE BRIEF LECTURES ON MATHE- 
MATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FIRST LECTURE. 


1. To Teachers. — Definition is an excessively difficult task, 
and the best writers do not escape error when they attempt to 
define. Definitions of angles are almost invariably wrong. 
Lockyer’s Astronomy (and a majority of other text-books), 
speaks of ‘‘ angular distance.’’ The phrase is as truly absurd 
as ‘‘ penitent distance” or “‘angular color.’’ Angle is differ- 
ence of direction, and has nothing to do with distance. You 
do not make the conception of angle any easier by introducing 
the foreign conception of distance; you only confuse the con- 
ception. The following definitions are not only much more 
correct than the common ones, they are easier for the child to 
grasp. Try it by giving the following lectures. 

2. To the Children —John, please point with your right hand 
in one direction, and with your left in the opposite direction, 
stretching the arms also. Now your arms are said to be at an 
angle of two right angles with each other. Make a dot on the 
blackboard; draw from it a straight, horizontal line to the 
right, and another to the left. What angle do those lines 
make with each other? Draw from the dot a vertical line up- 
ward. What angle does it make with each of the other lines ? 
Then a difference of direction half as large as oppositeness of 
direction, is called ——? A right angle. Split one of those 
right angles exactly in two; that is the angle which carpenters 
call a ‘‘ mitre joint’’; what part of a right angle is it ? 

Every right angle is conceived as divisible into 90°. How 
many degrees of angle between two lines going in opposite di- 
rections ? How many degrees in half aright angle? Divide 
a right angle into thirds on the blackboard; how many degrees 
in each ? What part of aright angle is 60°. Draw by your 
eye on the board an angle of 60°. hat part is 18° ? 36° 54° ? 
72°? Draw, as nearly as you can by the eye, two lines making 
an angle of 36°; of 54°. 

8. To the Children.—The circumference of a great circle on 
the earth is a line running in any direction from any point, 
but going straight around so as to divide the surface of the 
earth into halves. Just so in thesky. Hold out a straight 
line, anywhere, in any direction, and look at it with only one 
eye, and that line will mark out against the sky (unless some- 
thing behind it obstructs your sight) part of a great circle 
which would divide the whole sky into two hemispheres. 
Where the circumferences of two great circles cross each other 
they make an angle with each other, as we see the meridians 
of this globe do, and the meridians on this circumpolar map. 

The zenith is the point overhead, the nadir the point di- 
rectly under foot. 

A vertical plane is a plane passing through the zenith and 
the nadir. The walls of this room, and the walls of houses, 
are parts of vertical planes. 

A vertical plane passing through any place, and through the 
North and South poles, is a meridian plane. The circumfer- 
ence of the great circle thus made on the earth is the meridian 
of the place. 

The angle which the meridian of a place makes, at the poles, 
with the meridian of Greenwich, is called the longitude from 
Greenwich. 
The angle which any two meridians make at the poles, is 
the difference of longitude of the places. 

See on this circumpolar map, the meridians of Greenwich 
and of New Orleans are at right angles; what, therefore, is the 
longitude of New Orleans? Look, here on the circumpolar 
map is the meridian of Boston, and here the meridian of Chi- 
cago ; the angle is 164°; what, then, is the difference of 
longitude ? 

The celestial meridians in the sky make the same angle at 
the pole in the eky that the terrestrial meridians make on 
the earth. 

The equator is the circumference of a great circle midway 
between the poles. The celestial equator is exactly over the 
terrestrial. All meridians cut the equator at right angles. 


The prime vertical at any place is a vertical plane going 
east and west. The circle which it describes in the sky cuts 
the meridian at right angles, and it cuts the celestial equator 
at the east and west points in the horizon. The circumfer- 
ence of the prime vertical on the earth cuts the terrestrial 
sapeter 90° east and west of the place where the meridian 
cuts it. 

The latitude of a place is the angle which the prime vertical 
circumference of a place makes with the equator, at the point 
+ ip aera the angle is the same on the earth and in 

e sky. 

At another time I will explain all this again, and show you 
that latitude may also be defined as the angle made by a plumb- 
line with the plane of the equator, or as the angle made by 
the axis of the earth (or any line dmg to the pole of the 
heavens) with the plane of the horizon. H. T. 


FOREIGN. 


Huxeary.—Count Zichy, a magnate of this country, has 
published a paper, maintaining that great national industry 
can only flourish where schools are prosperous. He states 
that 600,000 children of an age to attend school,—that is to say 
a good third of those who ought to attend school,—do not do 


so. He purposes, therefore, the creation of societies for the 


promotion of public instruction, for the support of poor schol- 
ars, for the introduction of free schools and the establishment 
of scholastic and popular librariés. His proposal has been re- 
ceived with much favor. 

France.—The claims of Blaise Pascal as an eminent math- 
ematician, and as the author of les lettres provinciales, 
where the vigor and beauty of the style are as much to be 
commended as the sound morality and originality of the 
thoughts, have never been disputed. But probably it will be 
new to many that to him may be attributed the establishment 
of the modern omnibus, since he was the first to suggest a 


means of conveyance which has been so universally adopted 
and so geuerally appreciated. A bronze statue of this distin- 
guished man has been recently erected and dedicated at Cler- 
mont, in France, his native place, when an interesting account 
was given of his life and services by speakers of eminence. 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


STATE SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 

In the West the plan of making an educational exhibit a 
feature of the county and State agricultural fairs is yearly be- 
coming more popular. At the county fair of this State (Illi- 
nois), the exhibition this fall has been more complete than ever 
before. The success of the county exhibit depends on the in- 
terest taken in it, and the energy displayed by the county su- 
perintendents. Among the many displays of school-work 
made by superintendents, it is no more than just to specify 
that arranged by Mrs. Carpenter, of Winnebago county, and 
that by Miss Mary Allen West, of Knox county. In the high- 
school department the largest number of high prizes have been 
carried off this year by the Lake-View High School. Lake 
View is the first suburb of Chicago on the North shore of Lake 
Michigan, and the high school is under the control of Prof. 
A. P. Nightingale. Mr. N. is anactive worker, who wins and 
merits frequent notice from the local press for enterprising ed- 
ucational manceuvers. 

The following is the plan of exhibit of the State of Illinois: 


1. All work must be written with pen and ink, upon paper 
8 x11 inches, except in drawing, and work from first and sec- 
“mc gag of graded schools. A margin of 134 inches left for 

inding. 

2. Esch pupil to write at the beginning of his papers, his 
name, age, postoffice, the date of preparing the paper, and 
the name of his teacher. 

3. The paper presented to be prepared as in a written exam- 
ination, the pupils to have no previous knowledge of the ques- 
tions, and all papers to be written at the same place and within 
a specified time. 

4. Papers when prepared to be forwarded to the State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, to be entered by him at the fair. 


High-school Lot. — Papers not to be received in more than 
one language, one branch of mathematics, and one branch of 
natural science, from one pupil. 

Papers in language to consist of (1) not less than two nor 
more than three pages of translation of some well-known au- 
thor; (2) answers to five questions upon the grammatical con- 
struction of the original; and (3) one-half page of translation 
from English into that language. 

Graded-school Lot. — First year: number-work and writing 
(5 lines); second year, number-work and spelling (15 words) ; 
third year, language and writing (10 lines); fourth year, arith- 
metic and spelling (20 words); fifth year, language and geog- 
raphy; sixth year, arithmetic and spelling (20 words); seventh 
year, geography and writing (1 page) ; eighth year, United 
States history and English grammar. 

To enter for the sweepstakes, a school must show work as 
above indicated for each year, first to eighth inclusive. 

Country-school List.—Papers in spelling to consist of twenty 
words; in writing, one page. The premiums offered were as 
follows: 

High-school Exhibit.—Languages: Best and second-best Ger- 
man, French, Latin, and Greek papers, diploma, and $5 and 
$3 respectively. Mathematics: Best and second-best algebra 
and geometry, diploma, and $5 and $3 respectively. Natural 
sciences: Best and second-best botany, physiology, natural 

hilosophy, and zodlogy, diploma, and $5 and $3 respectively. 
t, second-best, and third-best high-school exhibit (sweep- 
stakes), diploma, and $10, $5, and $3. 

Graded-school Exhibit.—For best and second-best work of 
each year of the eight years’ work of school, diploma, and $5 and 
$3 respectively. For best, second-best, and third-best for each 
ag oe to eighth inclusive (sweepstakes), diploma and $10, 

an 


Country-school Exhibit. — Best and second-best spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, language (English grammar), 
United States history, botany, physiology, natural philosophy, 
zoblogy, diploma, and $5 and $3, respectively. Best, second- 
best, and third-best country-school exhibit (sweepstakes), 
diploma, and $10, $5, and $3. 

Additional for Country Schools. — Best set of five papers, 
one page each of writing, from as many pupils of the same 
school, diploma and $15; second-best of the same, $7. Best 
set of five drawings, from as many pupils of the same school, 
diploma and $15; second-best of same, $7. To the county 
superintendent of the county making the best exhibit of coun- 
try-school work, entered for premiums offered,—diploma. 

The fair was held this year at Springfield, the capital of the 
State. The educational exhibit was full and creditable. The 
schools of Springfield, under the able management of Prof. A. 


M. Brooks, were well represented, work being on exhibition 
from every school of the city. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


¢ Editor is not :esponsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
epremed in the editorial columns, or over his ture. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


LANGUAGE. 


A boy in my school, recently, closed a description of peri- 
odical springs by saying, ‘“*‘ When the water is at such a point, 
it will flow ; when it is below that point, it won’t!” A com- 
mittee-man present asked the lad to close with a more flow- 
ing period, and there issued from his cautious lips the classic, 
“Jt will stop flowing !’ which a girl classmate toned down to, 
“Tt will cease to flow.’’ 

We find no fault with the criticism ; it was given for a good 
purpose, and in a good spirit; but it reminded me afresh (as I 
hereby do my fellow-teachers), of the importance of great dis- 
cretion in correcting those whom we are trying to teach to use 
their own language, at recitation-time; for if we press them 
too sharply at first, we shall do one of two things: give them a 
hesitating style, or force them to use the exact language of the 
book. And, therefore, while I believe one of the best ways to 
teach grammar is not to allow one improper expression to pass 
uncorrected, yet I am fully convinced that nothing in the 
schoolroom requires more kindness and judgment. And it 
will compensate for both; for, after all, teachers, is it not the 
main business in all our schools to teach the child the use of 
his own language, in its purity and power ? Icu. 


TEACHING vs. PUZZLING. 


In THE JOURNAL of Dec. 23 appears an article on ‘‘ Teachers 
for our Winter Schools,’’ by W. E. Parker, in which there 
are some good things, but I object very decidedly to the “il- 
lustration’’ of his subject. Mr. Parker thinks that if a 
teacher fails to write ‘*375’’ when called upon to write three 
and three-fourths units of the third order, ‘‘ he does not un- 
derstand the Arabic system of notation as he should under- 
stand it to teach arithmetic,’”’ and he goes on to say: “‘ He 
could give his pupils no views other than the pupils may gain 
themselves by the study of the book alone and unaided.” 
Allow me to ask, of what earthly use is it to be able to write 
‘375’? and call it three and three-fourths units of the third 
order? Altogether too much of the time of our pupils, in 
some schools, is taken up with just such nonsense. Go into 
any city and ask.a hundred successful business-men to write 
three and three-fourths units of the third order, and do you 
think three will do it? Go into our colleges and ask the same 
question of all the professors, and think you one in ten will 
write it ‘without any hesitation’’? Too many teachers of 
our ‘‘ winter schools’”’ like to ask catch-questions, and deal 
in literary curiosities. How many of us, when we were quite 
young, paid some itinerant “ professor’’ for teaching us some 
wonderful method of adding and multiplying ? 

Iam a firm believer in the use of text-books, although I 
have one teacher who has taught mathematics for four years, 
with eminent success, taking his boys through arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and the elementary processes of geometry, without 
their having any text-books; but the teacher is a thorough 
student of text-books. 

The teacher who hopes for success must study, and keep on 
studying as long as he teaches ; he must keep all the princi- 
ples fresh and bright, but he shouldn’t delve in units of the 
eight and one-fourth order, nor fritter away the pupil’s time 
on the beauties and intricacies of repetends. Time is too 
short to teach pupils all the curiosities of facts and figures, 

By the way, our city has discarded its old grammar, and our 
boys and girls are learning now to write and speak the Eng- 
lish language correctly; and I trust the day is not far distant 
with us when the youngest pupil, as well as the oldest, in 
spelling a word, shall make a sentence, containing the word 
correctly used. E. O. H. 

Newark, N. J., Dec., 1880. 


THE INFINITIVE — “ PURPOSE.” 


With reference to the article on “‘ Purpose’ (JOURNAL, Dec. 
23, p. 433), it should be noted that purpose (so far from being 
always expressed ‘‘ by a clause beginning with that, or in order 
that,” or by other methods indicated by Mr. Volland), may be 
expressed, — 

1. Byasingle word: a passenger-car, a knitting-machine; 
(i.¢,acar for passengers ; amachine for knitting. 

2. By a noun with a connective: went as companions (i. e., 
to accompany); took him as guide (i. e., to be a guide.) 

3. By an infinitive : went to see, ete. 

4. By a phrase-form, or adjunct, with the prepositions for, 
4, a, on, in, after, and some others. Fought for glory ; 
fought in self-defence ; went a hunting; seeks after glory ; 
Works to this end ; did this on purpose to deceive; fought 
with a view to the throne; marched with the design of surpris- 
"y the enemy ; went for the purpose of seeing the city ; they 
ate keeping this in remembrance ; went in quest 


5. By a clause. In this case the clause may be introduced 
by THAT (or some intensified form of that ; as, so that, for the 
purpose that, to the end that, in order that); and by Lest (= 
that not). 

Did this to the end that ye might believe. Went, that (in 
order that, so that, etc.) he might see. Run lest you be over- 
taken (= that you may not). 

The clause may be an infinitive clause: purchased a book 
Sor my boy to read.* 

The clause may be participial: ‘‘ In order to its (the con- 
science) being roused, there must be an address from a higher 
region.”’—Dr. McCosh. 

The phrase may be relative: Proposed a plan which=might 
prevent this in future (= to prevent, etc.); “ the better to unite 
the parts of the government and to bind men into a system 
which might serve both for defence against foreigners and for 
the support of peace,’’ ete.—Prescott. H. R. G. 


* This prepositional form of the infinitive clause is very common. He 
must have béen a bad man for every one to shun him. For my boy to read 
is not strange. 


ROUND THE CONTINENT IN THE SNOW. 


In front of the schoolhouse lay a broad, even hill-side, 
sloping down toward the stone-wall which bounded the road. 
One day I told the children we would take a walk in the snow 
round the continent, but they must all follow in single file be- 
hind me. A few rods from the stone-wall I told them, “ This 
is the Isthmus of Panama.’’ Then, diverging a little to the 
left, in a gentle curve, “‘The coast of Central America.” 
They all entered into the idea then, and the first class in geog- 
raphy began to vie with each other in naming the localities we 
passed, ‘‘ The Southern coast ef the Isthmus of Yucatan and 
the west coast of Mexico.’’ A boy threw a snow-ball over to 
where Mt. Popocatapet! was smoking, and another left a 
large ball to mark the site of Acapulco. Arrived at the head 
of the Gulf of California, a small party detached themselves 
to explore the Colorado, with its cafions, and returned just in 
time to cut ‘‘ across country’’ and join us at the southern 
coast of California. Soon another party diverged to explore 
the Sacramento, and caught up with us at Puget’s Sound; 
whence a third detachment were in sight, threading the devious 
course of the Columbia and its tributaries. The Aleutian 
Islands were marked out with the ‘‘ Number tens” of the 
biggest boy in school, who, however, signally failed in trac- 
ing the coast of Eastern Asia, and was greeted with derision as, 
with an awkward “‘ straddle,’ he crossed Behrings Strait and 
joined the rear. The party who explored the Mackenzie river 
and Great Bear and Great Slave lakes were headed by a little 


whipping him so severely that his too-indulgent father was 
angry at first; but it had the desired effect. I think the boy 
really loved me ever after, and he astonished me and the whole 
school by the ease and rapidity with which he learned. His 
father admitted then that my course was right. Sometimes I 
know the opposite course has the best effect upon the dull and 
unruly. I once had two pupils who had always been consid- 
ered incapable of learning, but, having won their affection, 
found them far otherwise. Their home, however, had been 
far different from that of the last mentioned boy; he had been 
indulged, while they had been abused by a drunken father and 
neglected by their mother. Another time I had two boys 
about seventeen, one of whom had been expelled the year be- 
fore, and the other a swearing, drinking fellow, who had 
always been an annoyance to his teachers. It was evident 
that they were wholly unaccustomed to respect or kindness. 
I managed the first one by occasionally asking, out of school 
hours, his opinion about something. If it was nothing more 
than what the weather would be the following day, he would 
think himself quite a gentleman, and behave accordingly. 
The first time the other was discovered in mischief I told him 
that I expected to have no trouble with my large boys, for 
they were old enough to be gentlemen and have too much 
self-respect for that. Before the term was out he began to 


stop swearing, and attend church, and said he was trying to 

be a Christian so as to meet me in Heaven. Rough as he was 

I had touched a tender spot, and there were tears in his eyes 

when he bade me good-bye. I believe that a change in the 

course of treatment does much toward awakening the pupil’s 

moral and intellectual powers. CLARA TMAN. 
Wells River, Vt., 1880. 


AN OLD ERROR. 


In a volume by Henry Angel, London, Eng., just published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the author repeats the error of say- 
ing that a logarithmic spiral never reaches its pole. It is true 
that the spiral makes an infinite number of convolutions in 
reaching the pole, but their radius is infinitely short, and the 
length of the spiral in that direction is finite. For example: 
suppose an open polar sea, and a ship is just 100 miles from 
the pole, and keeps a steady course of 10 miles an hour, N. 
60 E. Itis evident that her northing is constantly just half 


her run. If, therefore, it were possible, in spite of centrifugal 
force, to hold her on that course and at that speed, she would 
in exactly 20 hours have her center exactly at the pole; but be 
spinning with an infinite velocity. H. T 


— ‘*Eclipses’’ have passed into an eclipse since reaching 
our office, but we trust they will reappear in time for our next 


girl, and their work was proclaimed excellent. They-joined 
the rest of us in Hudson’s Bay, by way of Lake Winnipeg and 
the Nelson river. So also the party who traced the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes, but they had more to go by than 
the rest. Again cities began to appear. The short rivers of 
the Atlantic slope were marked with sticks. Long Island was 
a failure, being too long by half, and Cape May was a good 
deal too wide. The southern coast of the United States was 
easy, and Cuba elicited universal praise. The tour of the 
Mississippi river and its branches was made by the whole 
party, and as it was near school-time the rest of the coast was 
done ‘‘ on the trot.”’ Every noon for a week the tour of the 
continent was made by some of the children; and when a rain 
set in and then a freeze, we had the map of North America 
outlined in white ice on the brown hillside. The next spring 
some of the boys said they could still trace the outline by the 
fresher green of the grass, where it had been protected by the 
trodden snow. W. H. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


In all my teaching and attending school, I have never seen 
one in which there were pupils under fifteen years of age 
where corporal punishment was not sometimes necessary and 
beneficial. I fail to see the wisdom of fettering a whole corps 
of teachers because a few among them lack discretion. 

It was my happy lot, in the last of my school days, to be 
placed under a teacher of wonderful magnetic power. She 
controlled her school by love and by appealing to our sense of 
honor; out of our own mouths we were condemned when we 
had done wrong, and punishment or reparation for it was 
often self-imposed. A younger class finally entered that 
school, and in spite of her faculty for governing, which I have 
never seen excelled, she found corporal punishment necessary 
in one instance, at least. 

Twice in my own experience I have found that the only 
means of reform. The first time it was with a coarse, rough 
boy of fifteen. He seemed to have no finer feelings to which 
one could appeal, and finally, as a last resort, I punished him 
severely. No one could ask for a better boy, or a closer stu- 
dent, than he was for the remainder of the term. The other 
case was a boy of eleven. He had been a very dull scholar, 
so that I doubted his ability to learn anything, although I 
could never doubt it for mischief, for he was continually doing 
something to annoy me. Talking, or any mode of punishment 
other than whipping, availed nothing, so I resorted to that, 


issue, after which we predict that they will not be obscured 
during the year 1881. 


GOOD WORDS. 


**T cheerfully bear testimony to the value and commanding 
infiuence of your three educational periodicals. They cannot 
do all the local service needed in remote parts of the country, 
but they do a sort of service such as cannot be done outside of 
some great metropolis. We need national journals, liberal in 
spirit, all-comprehensive in aim, representing all grades of 
education, offering a channel to all styles of thought, rich in 
educational information from every part of the earth,—a com- 
mon medium through which first-class educators may address 
each other and the world. It is evident, sir, that your aim is 
to establish such journals; and whilst the ability of some other 
journals entitles them to a liberal support, your location, en- 
terprise, and good judgment have given you the lead, and en- 
title you to the sympathy and codperation of the friends of 


education everywhere.” W. H. RuFFNER 
W. Bicknell. State Supt. of Public Instruction, Va. 


‘* What the Lancet is to the medical profession, the Law Re- 
view to the bar, and the Atheneum to the critical in literature, 
EDUCATION isto the teacher. lt is a magazine which educators 
may be proud to call ‘ours,’ and its presence will become to 
be an indication of professional pride and culture.’’ 
Joun B. PEASLEE, A.M., 
Supt. Cincinnati Schools, Member of the National Council of Ed. 


‘*T have taken the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION for four years; 

I have every number. I can say truly it has been the best in- 

vestment made during that time. It should be in the hands 

of every live teacher,—not only live, but every teacher.” 

J. R. LinpemuTs, 
Farmersville, O. 


** T have taken many different educational periodicals during 
the past fifteen years, and I do not hesitate to say that THE 
JOURNAL is not only the cheapest, but the best, and one that I 
can always heartily recommend to my teachers.”’ 

A. N. FELLows, 
Supt. of Schools, Topsham, Vt. 
‘The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is constantly improving, and 


I value it more and more.’’ Pror. C. F. EMERSON, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


“T have taken Tae JOURNAL from its jearliest number, 
and only become more firmly convinced as I receive each num- 
ber, that I couldn’t do without it.” 

A.D. L., Taunton, Mass. 


“Tt contains so much useful information, I think I cannot 


dispense with it while I am teaching.” 
8. A. J., Hast Blackstone, Mass. 
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PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
1878. 


Tne large amount of space required for the report of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association prevents the 
publication of other interesting intelligence. 


Tue mayor of Athens telegraphs to the lord mayor 
of London that a magnificent and complete statue of 
Minerva Victorious, a masterpiece of Phidias, has just 
been discovered. 


Ir the Bible cannot be used as a text-book or a read- 
ing-book in our public schools, we are sure that Cath- 
olies and Protestants will agree that its study should 
be a part of the daily home-training ; and to this end, 
the studies assigned for home work by the teacher should 
not engross all the pupil’s time. The teacher or pupil 
who recognizes and daily studies to observe and obey 
the teachings of the Bible, will gain thereby much of 
the spirit of true and devout scholarship. 


Tue appointment of Gen. O. O. Howard to succeed 
General Schofield at West Point Naval Academy meets 
with almost universal favor. General Howard is an ed- 
ucator as well asa soldier, and his influence at West 
Point may inspire scholarly as well as gentlemanly 
traits of character among the cadets, — a reform much 
needed, if the report of the Whittaker case is substan- 
tially correct. ‘The eraof a chivalrous soldiery must be 
preceded by an early education of the manly and 
Christian type. 


GenERAL WALKER makes an approximate statement 
of the present population of the United States and ter- 
ritories, placing the aggregate at a little over 50,000,- 
000. The population of the country in 1870 was 
thirty-eight and one-half millions, showing a total in- 
crease of nearly twelve millions, at a ratio of thirty per 
cent. gain, making the last one of the most productive 
decades of our history and Nation. The annual prod- 
uct of the labor and capital of the country for 1880 
is estimated at over $600,000,000, giving to every per- 
son an average of twelve dollars over his possessions of 
Jan. 1, 1880. This is certainly a good showing in the 
midst of one of the most uncertain years financially, 
that of the Presidential election. 


THAT was a good move in the Boston School Board 
to ask for a definition of “Corporal Punishment.” 
While the rod, the ferule, or, as among the English 
schoolmasters, the cane, are declared to be the most ter- 
rible instruments of torture which teachers have used, 
we have constantly maintained that physical pain can 
be administered more mildly and humanely by these 


than by some other means of discipline often regarded 
unobjectionable.” In France, where the use of the rod 
is unknown, the public records show charges against 
schoolmasters and mistresses of boxing the ears of their 
scholars, pricking them, kicking them, making them 
kneel across sharp rulers, and the like. If the reserve 
use of the rod is forbidden, let us take care that we do 
not fall into greater perils. What is “ corporal punish- 
ment,” gentlemen of the school board? Meanwhile 
teachers will work toward an age of “ sweeter manners, 
purer laws.” 


Tue two great American Associations of teachers 
will hold their next annual meetings in July of the 
present year: The American Institute of Instruction at 
Bethlehem, in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, and the National Teachers’ Association at At- 
lanta, Ga. At a large meeting of the directors of the 
American Institute, held at Boston, last Saturday, it 
was unanimously voted to hold the next session at the 
mountains, commencing on Tuesday, July 5; and among 


ithose who will be invited to be present and give ad- 


dresses, are President-elect Garfield, George Wm. 
Curtis of New York, J. C. Greenough of Rhode 
Island, C. C. Coffin of Massachusetts, and the several 
governors of the New England States. The National 
Association will probably commence its sessions at 
Atlanta, on Monday, the 18th of July; and for this 
meeting President Smart of Indiana, Dr. Orr of Geor- 
gia, and the leading teachers and school-officers of At- 
lanta, and the other cities of the South, are making large 
preparations. Both meetings will undoubtedly call out 
a great attendance of the teachers and people. 


One of the “signs of the times” most propitious and 
hopeful, is the large attendance of the people at educa- 
tional gatherings of all kinds. It is within the memory 
of men now living when the American Institute of In- 
struction steadily refused, by vote year after year, to 
open its doors to the outside world to attend its discus- 
sions, To-day, as an evidence of the interest which the 
people have in the schools, they flock to the discussions 
which make clear the real purpose of those who control 
and instruct their schools. And who should be inter- 
ested in the schools if not the people to whom they be- 
long, for whom they exist, and by whom they are sup- 
ported ? Educators are only the servants of the people, 
and when the latter come into a larger understanding of 
the plans and methods of our schoolmen, they will more 
liberally support them and their measures. Give the 


people light. 


Tue Burnside bill, which has passed the United 
States Senate, and is now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, should receive the careful attention of the 
people. While it has in it provisions which are most 
just and liberal, it has others which are questionable, 
and call for thorough discussion. One of these is the 
clause which increases the annual income of agricultural 
college land-grants to a maximum of thirty thousand 
dollars. We have always favored industrial education 
as a department of free public instruction, but we can- 
not clearly see why the technical schools and colleges 
of the country should be treated with so liberal and 
generous fare, while the literary and scholastic institu- 
tions, which are doing the greater work, should be left 
to look out for themselves. Fortunate, indeed, will it 
be for the schools,—scientific, agricultural, and others,— 
which have possessed themselves of the original land- 
grants; but how will it work with equally meritorious 
colleges which are doing the more continuous, prolonged, 
and thorough professional training? Can the country 


afford to build up one class of institutions at the expense 
of another ? ly valuable, and possibly doing a more 
cre 0 so far as it relates to the great public 
we 


Eres Sarcent, the well-known journalist and author, 


was born in Gloucester, Mass., came to Boston in his 
childhood, received his early education in the schools 
of this city, and after a short course at Harvard College 
entered on editorial work. He was connected in liter- 
ary work with the Advertiser, the Atlas, and later, the 
Transcript. He showed remarkable power as a clear 
and forcible writer, and “wrote several books of prose 
and poetry. He is best known to the educational world 
by the series of Sargent’s Readers, which have been 
widely used. During the last two years he has edited 
The Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry, which 
is to be published shortly by Harper & Brothers. He 
became a convert to spiritualism in 1840, and has in 
his last years been its most able and prominent de- 
fender. His name and influence will long be cherished 
by those who knew him to be a man of strong, energetic 
character, possessed of a most benevolent spirit, and 
one who lead a pure and blameless life. 


Tue New Year opens to educators under circum- 
stances which should call forth their largest gratitude 
and hopefulness. The new era of a solid business pros- 
perity has come, and with it the larger-hearted benev- 
olence and public spirit which cherish the free school as 
the people’s safety, and which regard universal intelli- 
gence as the only true national defence. Everywhere 
there is an inexhaustible faith in free public education, 
North, South, East, and West. Some of the most pow- 
erful utterances have come from the lips of Southern 
statesmen and from men whose voices are potential for 
good in the communities which they represent. The 
treasuries of town, city, State, and Nation seem to be 
opened as by a magician’s wand for the full and free 
education of the children, and the people invite to the 
use of the vast funds of their accumulation, provided 
wisdom and sagacity appear in its management. Given 
confidence in instructors, in instruction, and in those 
who administer school affairs, and no stint will be made 
to the money which shall be used for the good of the 
schools. Activity of thought on educational affairs pos- 
sesses the most thoughtful minds. Never before has 
there been so much vigorous discussion of means, ends, 
and methods in school management. This is a grand 
sign of the times, and means progress, — advance all 
along the line. Out of vigorous thinking must come 
intelligent and progressive action, and the teacher who 
expects to keep at or near the front in this great on- 
ward, active movement must be intelligent, studious, 
progressive. It is a time of discrimination, of sifting, 
of separation, of judgment; the true from the false, the 
substance from the shadow, the real from the fancied, 
the old and tried from the new and untried, mere theory 
from established philosophy, the worthless from the 
worthy. For these and other elements of hope and 
courage, give thanks and labor on with new zeal. 


THE Legislature of Vermont is wrestling anew with 
the problem of normal schools. At present three pri- 
vate academies are somewhat poorly endowed by the 
State, christened “Normal Schools,” and utilized for 
the training of teachers. It is asserted that only 542 
of the 4,326 common-school teachers of the State have 
ever attended one of these schools, though established 
in 1866. It is also asserted that the graded schools 
of the larger towns turn out better candidates for 
the profession than these semi-private normals. The 
State Superintendent calls for a larger endowment 
of the present “normals,” but a strong body in the leg- 
islature threatens to cut them off altogether. The radi- 
cal trouble in Vermont, as in rural New England gen- 
erally, is the obstinate attachment of the people to the 
antiquated district system; their impression that any- 
body’s “girl” can “keep school”; and the meagre 
salaries paid to teachers. A rousing revival of educa- 
tional interest, directed by Yankee common sense, 


died at his home in Roxbury last week. Mr. Sargent: 


would sweep away this relict of the past, the independ- 
ent district, consolidate and enlarge the schools, and 
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create a demand for a class of teachers that only a thor-|drive at the souls of the children, waking up a commo- DRIFT. 


ough normal school under State control could supply. tion, making the blind to see, the deaf hear, the lame evident that add tices them. 
walk, and —- the dullest spirit with a esaeke. are strongly feeling the demand for more thorough prepara- 
“truth in the inward parts,” depends entirely on the/tion and professional enthusiasm in their work. ‘The response 
BROAD-GAUGE THACHIN G.—(IL) morale of the teacher. If he is a pedant a self-seeker, a|0f several of the State normal schools in Pennsylvania to the 


In a former article we endeavored to set forth a rem-|shirk, a little man occupied in flying a splendid kite of |**T°®8 words of Supt. Wickersham, shows that the leaven is 
working in the Keystone State. The legislature of Vermont 


edy for the acknowledged defect of narrowness and lack “culture ”; if she is a heartless, godless, ambitious is considering the plan of establishing one normal schoo! under 
of general culture in much of our work in the school-| girl, or even the regulation “ young lady teacher” with | tne full control of the State, in place of the three private nor- 
room. We found one explanation of the difficulty in|an eye on something to which her school is but the lad-|mal academies subsidized by public money, as at present. 


the low ideal and stingy practice of the people, who/der, that work will not get done. But if a teacher is|Texas is rejoicing in its brief experience of its new cage 
aa . h t . . nt h and the local reports from Virginia testify to the good effect o 
presist in calling to the most responsible work large|in charge who cannot sleep o’nights at the thought of last ousamer’s inatitute ot lestetienvifie, ‘The sleen to" hele 


numbers of persons unfitted by culture, maturity of|how stupid these children are, spite of all they know, | on” for the next dozen years is the training of a race of 
character, and executive tact, for the care of children.|every morning will witness a “ reconnaisance in force,” | teachers with shoulders broad enough and brains sufficiently 
We insisted that the people receive a great deal more|and every week a grand assault upon this concentrated |**'Vé t handle the New Education. 

for their money than they have reason to expect, from|mass of dullness, indifference, and ugliness that is the never 
the small sum they are willing to pay the average|citadal of the enemy’s power. asdalle venta one good hang that Congressmen are be- 
teacher. We recently visited a portion of New Eng-| There ‘are few teachers now in our schools who do|ginning, once more, to make speeches that patriotic and intel- 
land, celebrated as the birthplace of half-a-dozen of the|not know enough about common things to interest their|ligent people are glad to read. A little reflection on the ap- 


greatest American characters of the past half-century,|pupils in various matters of vital interest in common palling ignorance at the bottom of our civilization is having a 
solemnizing effect, even on these mighty pugilists of the po- 


and “noble women not afew.” Yet these towns are|life. Almost every teacher is able to illustrate every sad 

4 2 cal arena, It is always good for grave people in a heat of 
actually paying, to-day, smaller wages for the teachers|lesson from her eda reading, observation, and expe-|ontention to sit down and talk, in earnest, with one another 
of their district schools than are demanded by ordinary|rience. Avnd, certainly, the most ordinary teacher may | about the children. It may be, a little child is to lead us out 
servant-girls and young women who cut and make|learn, every week, enough from her pupils to become|of the dismal conflict of sectional politics up to the peaceful 
dresses in the suburban towns of Boston. We are glad|the most vigorous student in the school. Indeed, no- 
to know that faithful servants and women, who live by| where are found such incentives to genuine study, hard|and make a speech for the pres inl and clinch it with a vote 
the labor of their hands, are well paid. But as long as|thinking, accurate observation, self-discipline, and high | the right side of the education bill. 
superior young women in New England are expected|training in manners, morals, and executive force as in} — A Yankee schoolmaster tells us he has an improvement 


hool on starvation-wages, the people have no|the position of teacher. If the men and women now em-|° the arrangement of Mr. Mason, in the matter of employing 
to teach schoo ee, peop = the pupils to take charge of the school-house. He pays the 


reason to expect that s beoad-gauge educational train ployed by tle people would really use these advantages scholars a small sum for doing the work, and the money is ap- 
can be run on the narrow-gauge track laid by their own|in behalf of the children as they might, our school- propriated to the 
indifference and petty economy. keeping would spring to life, like the dead man raised | poy or girl should leave the school-house in which the people 
But, of course, this “short answer” does not fully |from the bier by the mighty power of incarnate love. _| have given them an education without some token of remem- 
nail the case. As a matter of fact, even in the alae But whether this will be done depends on nobody |>rance. In our day, the boys and girls left their names carved 
jest parte of the North, thousands of our finest young|but the teachers. They can exhaust themselves by facial illustrations. ‘The iden was good, 
women are teaching school amid embarrassments of ploring the hardships of their lot, pitying themselves/put the application can be greatly improved by every pupil 
which the poor pay is not the greatest. And when protesting against the people who thus oppress leaving teibate of uae 
go South and learn the grievances of the teachers, men them. We shall all say,—“ Yes, your plea is true, but} — The root of the matter in the corporal punishment mud- 
and women, our compassion for their lot is often lost in 


what would have become of this world if they who have the said, 

**Every man must black somebody’s boots; if not his own, 

envy and admiration for the noble spectacle of self-sat- been, oalled to minister > the UPPOE realm of life had the boots of some other man.”” So every teacher must thrash 
rificing toil that illumines so many school-rooms. In| §Pe>t their strength in this way?” Because a few he- somebody. If he learns to thrash himself effectively, he can 


other words, the teacher’s work, in the last analysis, is roic souls, in every difficult strait in the past, have put/dispense with a good deal of whaling of the youngsters. 


not a job but a ministry often more attractive to the these things behind them and wrought for love’s sake, | Doubtless, a bad boy, now and then, ought to be trounced; 
‘ i but ht ing is bli ] tion that there’ 
loftiest minds for the trials and drawbacks that make it|the great dull mass of mankind has been somewhat) vi ree ree ne hot has nce learned the mighty lesson, 


disgusting to a sordid and self-indulgent soul. Hence|#W#kened, and you occupy the vantage-ground of to-day. | —how to trounee himself. 
the school-rooms of the nation are really filled with a| The moment the liberal professions take the attitude of} W— The best possible present for a teacher in the holidays is 
higher class of teachers than we should expect, consid- the man of business, face the people and demand better|to fill the red stocking or gray sock with a compact roll, made 


ivi hi k, th le instinct-|UP of the “Journal of Education, Primary Teacher, Good 
ering the discouragements of the profession. Thou-|P®Y, broader privileges, higher rank, the people instinc Times, and ‘The gules chomp 


sands on thousands of admirable people go into the ively declare them no longer liberal and despise the boots will pay for them all. Nowhere in America will a plant 
school-house on Monday morning inspired by an eleva-|¢lergyman, the teacher, the physician, the author, while | of $2.50 ripen to such a harvest as that trifling sum invested in 


tion of purpose, a tenderness of affection, and a heroic they acknowledge the force of their claim. For, really, the JOURNAL oF Epucarion, on Jan. 1, 1881. 
self-sacrifice that might be the model for the clergy the one element in life that saves mankind from utter 


who mount the pulpit on Sunday. So this problem of unbelief and despair, and keeps alive a mighty hope} 1881. OUR CLUB LIST. 1881. 
broad-gauge teaching is not to be solved alone by an| that, after all, this is God’s world, is the self-sacrificing MAG. AZINES. 

increase of material facilities. The improved school-|labors of the few faithful who are so thankful they can eisien price, “wn! "See: 
house with its model furniture, the latest edition of|Work for men in the highest way, that they almost for-| Raucation, . ges hs 00 

text-books, shining apparatus, and generous salary | how meanly the world recieves them. So the true|Harper’s 


teacher may “thank God and take courage”; for this ‘i 6 
very element of sacrifice and hardship is the hiding- | Appleton’s 
place of his power,” the sole condition of his deepest | popular Science Monthly, pane 
influence over children, parents, and the great cause of 
a true education. North American 
The “conclusion of the whole matter” is, that while 
the people have no excuse for that narrow economy | Magazine of Amer. History, 
which drives from the school-rooms the teachers who pared: my me 


h irl- 
could easily inaugurate a broader and loftier style of|Modern Review,. . 
great professor lays his hand on the|’ the ground| Unitarian Review, . 

will of the freakish sophomore, and the wise parent|/™struction; y wt, the ere already on the g The Western, . . . . 
; have far less excuse for their great defect of morals|The Jour. of Franklin Institute, 


brings up @ family “in the nurture and admonition of which is the key to so much inefficient work with the enon ar haa alge 


the Lord.” The chief obstacle to good teaching is moral) .)i\dren. Van Nostrand’s Engineering, 


wnfitness. Where one teacher fails from lack of knowl- Californian, Pevgooa s 
edge and technical training, a hundred fall through} _ 4 public meeting of the Pedagogical Association will be|Gatnolic World, = 


pride, laziness, lack of self-control, dryness of affection,|held in Wesleyan Hall, next Saturday, Jan. 8, 1881, at 2.30/-The schoolmaster, England, .— 


may all be presented, and yet the verdict “One thing 
thou lackest,” may fully explain the want of breadth, 
practical adaptation, and common sense in the instruc- 
tion given to the children. 

That one thing, without which the most cultivated 
teaching will run to narrowness, pedantry, and imprac- 
ticability, is the childlike spirit of consecrated love, 


SHASSS 


and languid interest in their scholars. It is not diffi-|p.m. Mr. B. F. Morrison, of Medford, will read a paper on/ The Voice, ik - } 
cult for a “smart” man or woman to get a school in| Speiting” All creation Bec 
order and obtain the average result of/ Rhode Island Institute of Instruetion will hold its|Cassell's Family Magazine, 
book information, even to extemporize a little) snnual meeting at Providence, Jan. 14, 15, and 16. 
y spurt of fireworks in the ten-minute object-lesson re- We win prizes for such 


quired in the course of study. But whether the teacher <A pe rene agar Pose 
— We shall send out with our next issue of Tae JouRNAL/and magazines as may 
shall break through this shell of formal instruction and! the Index for Vole. XL, and XII. Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


My WINTER ON THE Nice. By Charies Dudley Warner, au- 
thor of In the Levant, etc. New revised edition. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Our readers will give My Winter on the Nile, and its sequel, 


In the Levant, a hearty welcome in the present revised form. 
The first of these excellent books was published in 1876, an 
sold only by subscription, and did not reach the great mass of 
the reading-public. It presents truthful and graphic pictures 
of life in Egypt, and is full of the rich humor which permeates 
the writings of the author. It is one of those rare books of 
travel to which we always have resort, with the assurance of 
finding something more than the bare, superficial record of the 
professional tourist. Mr. Warner, in recording the fruits of 
observation and study, has produced a work of unique and 
permanent literary value, as well as a faithful study of Orien- 
tal scenes and character. To follow the author up the Nile, 
and allow the imagination to make real the journey as he un- 
folds the scenes and scenery, is to revel in a refined species of 
enjoyment. It is well printed and substantially and tastefully 
bound. A book that should find its way into every public and 
private library. 


BuTLer’s LITERARY SELECTIONS. ed for Schoolroom 
and Family Cirele ; for use in Public and Private Schools, 
on the Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk, and by the eo 
Fireside. Edited by J. P. McCaskey. Philadelphia: J. H. 
Butler & Co. No. 4; price, 35 cents. 

This number of the “‘ Ten-Times-Ten Series’’ contains a 
pleasing variety of judiciously-made selections of character- 
sketches, humor, sentiment, and pathos, from the best authors 
in English literature, among whom we find Irving, Coleridge, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Bret Harte, Jean Ingelow, and Lowell. 
One hundred such selections are rarely found, and we heartily 
commend them for use in readings and recitations in schools 
and for public occasions. The print is clear, and the paper 
good. The publishers should be liberally rewarded for their 
enterprise. 


Marco Poto anw His TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. By 
George Makepeace Towle, author of Vasco da Gama, Pi- 
zaro, Magellan, ete. Boston: Lee& Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


This interesting and instructive book belongs to the valuable 
series of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of History.’’ Mr. Towle has 
proved himself happily adapted to write upon historical char- 
acters. All of the series have been deservedly popular and 
useful. The present volume takes the reader back to a period 
two centuries previous to the discovery of the route to India 
by Vasca da Gama, and to the conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 
Marco Polo lived for many years among a far-off, Asiatic peo- 
ple, and made journeys in the wild lands among the fierce 
tribes of Cathay, Thibet, India, and Abyssinia, and the nar- 
rative of his strange adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
have the interest of romance. He attained high distinction 
among the rulers of those Eastern countries. His career of 
valor and activity places him among the heroes of the world’s 
history. The narrative has been transformed in a most enter- 
taining story, which boys, especially, will enjoy reading. 
Polo was brave, manly, persevering, and chivalrous in his ca- 
reer, and the scenes and incidents of which he is the central 
figure are of the most thrilling and dramatic character. The 


a appropriately illustrated, well printed, and tastefully 
nd. 


Tae Trumpet-Mason. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy, au- 
thor of Far from the Madding Crowd, etc. 


ADgeamer. By Catherine Wylde. New York: Henry 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 


The above-named volumes are the latest of the justly popu- 
ular “ Leisure-hour Series.” They are excellent specimens 
of modern fiction, pure and refining in style. We are greatly 
pleased with the change in the color of the binding of this se- 
ries. The present one is, to our mind, a great improvement 
over the lighter shades used in the earlier volumes. This se- 
ries now numbers about 120 choice volumes, and constitutes 
a splendid library of fiction; and, we are glad to say, includes 
one American novel of rare excellence, entitled Democracy. 
entertaining reading, give us the “‘ Leisure-hour- 


CERTAIN MEN OF MARK: Studies of Living Celebrities. By 
rothers. 


George Makepeace Towle. : berts 


In this instructive book are found sketches of the foremost 
men of modern times, — Gladstone, Bismark, Gambetta, Bea- 
consfield, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright, and the three 
emperors of Russia, Austria,andGermany. Mr. Towle shows 
his usual felicity in the analysis of life and character, in draw- 
ing word-pictures of these great men of world-wide influence 
in the conduct of national affairs. They are indeed “ studies,”’ 
and should be so regarded by all who desire to become conver- 
sant with the men of preéminent influence and power in the 
moulding of European matters of state. Young students of 
modern history can not do better than to read these biograph- 
P- agent. work is printed and bound in the same ex- 
cellent style that has always the 
distinguished publication of 


Lire oF BEETHOVEN. By Louis Nohl. Translated from the 
German by John J. Lalor. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

This interesting volume is one of the valuable series of biog- 
raphies of eminent musicians published by this enterprising 
Western house. The style in which the book is presented is 
faultless; the letter-press is excellent, and the binding is sub- 
stantial and tasteful. An excellent portrait of Ludwig von 
Beethoven makes the frontispiece. The music of the great 
composer has inspired thousands with sublime veneration and 
awe. The presence of the Creator of all things is felt, as we 
listen to his grand compositions. Beethoven was great and 
noble as a man, and his artistic creations were in harmony 
with his great nature. The story of his life, outlined in this 
volume, is of the deepest interest. Every lover of music will 
find delight in its perusal, and all will be benefited by read- 
ing it. 


THe LOVERS OF PROVENCE: AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 
Printed on large, cream-laid paper, with red marginal rule. 
Illustrated with exquisite engravings, after designs by Alex- 
ander Bida, Mary Hallock Foote, Wm. Hamilton Gibson, and 
Frederick Dielman. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. Bound in silk-pattern cloth, beveled boards, with 
elaborate design of gold and ink-tracery, gilt edged, $3.50; 
full calf, or morocco, antique, gilt, $7.00; vellum, gilt, red 
labels, edges red under gold, $10.00. All styles in boxes. 


A most idyllic and beautiful Chante fable, or ‘‘ Song Story,”’ 
of the Troubadours, from a manuscript of the 13th century, 
preserved in the great Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris; ren- 
dered into modern French by Alexander Bida, the celebrated 
artist. With a peculiarly interesting preface, revising the an- 
cient text and treating of old Provencal romantic song, by 
Gaston Paris, the French littérateur and antiquarian. Trans- 
lated into English verse and prose by A. Rodney Macdonough, 
of New York. Introduced by a prefatory note and poem from 
the pen of the poet and critic, Edmund C. Stedman. This 
quaintly-illustrated book is out of the usual line of pictorial- 
books, and besides the attraction of the charming romance 
from medizval literature, the delicate engravings, executed ex- 
pressly for this lovely volume, are of themselves a series of de- 
lightful studies. All who love choice poetry, artistic pictures, 
and elegantly-bound books, will welcome The Lovers of Prov- 
ence among their best selections. : 


How 4 Person THREATENED, OR AFFLICTED WITH BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE OUGHT TO Live. By Joseph F. Edwards, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 75 cents. 


The growing prevalence and great fatality of Bright’s Dis- 
ease of the Kidneys, and the fact that neglect of hygienic rules 
in living aggravates the malady, makes the considerations pre- 
sented in this little volume of the greatest moment. The dis- 
ease is insidious in character, and in many cases sufferers are 
beyond hope before professional advice is sought. This useful 
treatise enables one to judge of the symptoms, and by proper 
living and care enjoy comfort and health for many years. All 
persons who are conscious of any liver or kidney trouble should 
obtain this work of Dr. Edwards, and heed its advice. 


WASHINGTON SquARE. By Henry James, Jr., author of 
Daisy Miller, An International Episode, etc. Illustrated by 
George Du Maurier. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This entertaining and characteristic story first appeared in 
Harper’s Monthly as a serial, and was admired by hosts of 
readers. In its present form it makes a book of great attract- 
iveness. The binding and illustrations are beautiful. Of 
the merits of Mr. James’ writings cultured readers differ widely, 
but all agree that he presents his characters in a most striking 
and original way, even if they are, as is charged, sometimes 
overdrawn and unnatural. 


SHAKESPEARE’s History or Kine Jonny». By Henry N. 
Hudson, professor of Shakespeare in Boston University. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


This volume has an address to teachers on the important 
subject, ‘How to use Shakespeare in School,” which is 
worth many times the cost of the volume, and which should 
be read and studied by every teacher of English literature. 
This paper, the historical introduction, and the critical notes 
and comments, make this a rare volume of this series for 
schools and families. Mr. Hudson is doing a noble work, and 
his publishers are to be commended for their share in the en- 
terprise. 


THe Stoxy or THe Unirep States NAvy, ror Boys. B 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. Illustrated. New York: Har. 
per & Brothers. 


It is only necessary to call attention to the eminent author 
of this instructive and interesting book to secure for it an ex- 
tended reading by the youth of our country. Mr. Lossing, in 
his happy style of writing, has refreshed the memory of the 
noble deeds of our departed naval heroes. The history of our 
navy and its glorious work in achieving our National inde- 
pendence, in establishing the Nation, in maintaining the 
Union, and in preserving our free institutions, is one which 
will serve to stimulate the boys of America who are to be the 
future guardians of the Republic, to an active zeal in behalf of 
its perpetuity. The precious privileges of an American citizen 


can be better estimated by a consideration of the sacrifices 


that have been made to secure the blessings now enjoyed. 
The correct pictures of men and things, with which the vol- 
ume abounds, adds much to its attractiveness for the young. 
It is issued in excellent taste, and well bound. We hope it 
will find its way into the hands of many boys who will be 
second Farraguts in patriotic devotion to duty and love of 
country. 


Crus Essays. By DanielSwing. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 

& Co. Price, $1.00. 

This volume contains five spiritedly written essays,—‘‘ Au- 
gustine and his Mother,” ‘‘A Roman Home,” “ Parlez Vous 
Frangais,”’ History of Love,’ and “ The Greatest of 
the Fine Arts.” While these essays are spicy reading, no 
thoughtful scholar will assent to all of his propositions. We 
submit that love was a genuine sentiment of the Greeks, and 
our evidence is found in their writings, which proved that 
women managed in this element as much as men. He under- 
rates the influence of music, talks dogmatically of literature, 
and wanders over a wide field in a romantic style outside of 
the topics which he has in hand. They are lively and suggest- 
ive, but in no sense profound, nor even hardly reliable. They 
are well presented by the publisher’s department. 


Scrap-Book Recitation Series. No. Il. For Schools, 
Home, and Lite Circles. Edited by H. M. Soper, pro- 
fessor of Elocution in prominent Chicago schools. Chicago: 
T. S. Denison. Price, in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 


This book is made up of a miscellaneous collection of prose 
and poetry for recitation and reading. A few well-chosen 
pieees adapted to elocutionary drill are included. Many of 
the selections are fresh and new, and will be found valuable 
for exercises in sight-reading. The series promises to be 
success, and No. III. is already contemplated. ‘ 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND PLAys. Written and 
Compiled by Mrs. Louise Pollock, principal of Kindergarten 
Normal Institute, Washington, D. C. Boston: Henry A. 
Young & Co. 

This little manual contains charming songs for the opening . 
and closing of school sessions, for marching, for gymnastic 
and ball games, for illustrating nature, for use in illustrating 
trades and industries, conversational and moral songs, and 
arm, hand, and finger plays and songs, suited to young chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and primary schools. Mrs. Pollock 
is widely and well known as an enthusiastic and thoroughly- 
educated teacher of the principles of Froebel, and in preparing 
this book of sweet songs, and choice prose recitations, she has 
made a valuable contribution to the aids of teachers of young 
children. These songs are to be taught by rote, and will help 
to develop the ear for music, as well as interest them in their 
exercises. 


CLover Beaca. For Boys and Girls. Margaret Vande- 
grift, author of Common Sense in the Household, Ancient 
History, etc. Philadelphia. For sale by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston; price, $1.25. 

This is a beautifully-illustrated juvenile book, suited to the 
children. The stories are charmingly written, and the picto- 
rial portion of the work is of the highest style of the art. The 
letter-press and binding compare favorably with books of a 
much higher cost, and evince a spirit of enterprise on the part 


of the publishers which is most commendable. It will delight 
—" of both sexes, and parents and teachers should exam- 
ne it. 


ALL RounD THE YEAR; Verses From Sky Farm. By 
Elaine Goodale and Dora Read Goodale. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


In this dainty volume are included the thirty poems issued 
in illustrated form in the volume entitled In Berkshire With 
the Wild Flowers, and every reader who recalis the grace and 
sweetness of those pure utterances about Nature will desire to 
read this new collection of the lyrics of these remarkably 
gifted children. Apple-Blossoms won them friends and ad- 
mirers wherever its verses were known, and the added variety 
which this volume presents enhances our interest in the poetry 


of these young girls. The careiully-drawn designs esteating 
the poems add much to the artistic effect, and makes the boo 
one of the most attractive of the season of 1880-81. Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons issue it in exquisite taste ; binding, print, 
and paper are all that could be desired. 


Down SoutH ; oR, YACHT ADVENTURES IN FLoRIDA. B 
**Oliver Optic,’’ author of “Boat-Club Series,” ete. Wi 
eight illustrations. Boston: Lee & Sheapard. 

This is the fifth volume of the ‘‘Great Western Series.’’ 
The scene of this story is laid in Florida entirely, which would 
seem to make it out of place in a series of this name; but on 
reading it we find that there is no misnomer. This author’s 


books are popular, and this volume will doubtless be widely 
read. The next volume of this series will take the hero of 
this story on a cruise in the Gulf of Mexico and up the Miss- 


issippl, into the heart of the “‘ West.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Mr. W. W. Bailey proposes to issue, in the early spring, a 
work on botanical collecting. Mr. Bailey has had a long ex- 
perience as a collector, and writes the work from the collector’s 
standpoint, giving especial attention to those practical details 
which prove so suggestive to the young student of Nature. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Mass. Assoc, held its annual meeting at Worcester, 
Dec. 27, 28, 20. - The attendance was not as large as at some 
of the previous meetings of the Assoc., owing to the engage- 
ments of many, incident to holiday week; yet it was preém- 
inently a gathering of the most earnest representative teach- 
ers and superintendents of the State, among whom were John 
D. Philbrick, J. W. Dickinson, E. H. Russell, Geo. A. Walton, 
E. A. Hubbard, B. F. Tweed, D. B. Hagar, Wm. A. Mowry, 
of Providence, R. I.; City-Supts. Marble, Waterman, Edgerly, 
Lambert, Stone, Allard, Supr. Kneeland of Boston, and a very 
large delegation of the “ Boston masters,’” and other promi- 
nent teachers of that city, who by their constant attendance 
and active participation in the exercises contributed much to 
the usefulness of the sessions of the Assoc., which were ably 
directed by Prest. Bradbury, seconded by his associate-officers 
in the management. 

The program proved to be one of great interest, and those 
reading papers confined themselves to the limit of time al- 
lotted to them, which gave ample opportunity for profitable 
and interesting discussions. In our experience of a quarter of 
a century, we have never attended a meeting of the Assoc. 
when more practically valuable suggestions were made than at 
Worcester. 

The evening lectures of Mr. Mowry and Mrs. Livermore 
were of the highest order of excellence, and delighted crowded 
audiences. 


FIRST DAY.—Monpay Eventine, Dec, 27. 


Organization. 

The opening general session was called to order, at High School Hall, 
by the president, Wm. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge High School. Mr. 
George Riddle, teacher of elocution in Harvard College, was introduced, 
and occupied the first three-quarters of an hour in reading selections from 
Shakespeare's Midsummer-Night’s Dream, which were much enjoyed. 

The regular address of the evening was then delivered by Wm. A. 
Mowry, principal of English and Classical School, of Providence, R. I., 
his topic being, 


Our Possessions in Oregon: How we Secured Them, and How 
we Retained Them, 


fie gave an interesting sketch of our increase of territory, step by 
step, from 840,000 equare miles in the original 13 States,—a compara- 
tively narrow strip bordering on the Atiantic from Maine to Georgia, 
—to the present immense dimensions of 3,600,000 square miles, com- 

rising 38 States and six territories, stretching from ocean to ocean. He 
llustrated the successive increase of territory and addition of States by 
reference to a map, on which dates were affixed, and gave a brief history 
of the manner in which each acquisition of territory was brought about. 
He strongly controverted the statement of Gen. Walker, superintendent 
of the United States Census, that Oregon ever ny = to the French. 
It was unfortunately sold out by the traders to the British, about 1814, 
who had possession only a short time, however, as by the terms of the 
treaty of peace in 1815 it reverted again to the United States. Thes er 
gave a stirring account of the narrow and miraculous escape of that terri- 
tory from falling into the hands of the British in 1842, through the almost 
superhuman efforts and activity of Dr. Whitman, a religious missionary 
there, who came East suddenly on purpose to warn our Government of 
the impending danger, and after conferring with President Tyler, headed 
a party of a thousand emigrant ——- to that territory, who, by 
their votes, obtained a majority in the territorial government favorable 
to remaining in the United States. The struggles and deprivations of Dr. 
Whitman and his emigrant party, as they traversed the trackless Rocky 
and Snow mountains, were related in thrilling terms, as indicating a pa- 
triotism and heroic conquest over adverse circumstances rarely occurring. 
The healthful climate and rich soil of that territory were spoken of as 
second to no other part of the country. The speaker closed by enlarging 
on the daty of paying more attention to the study of the history of our 
country and its institutions in our public schools, comparing the past with 
the present and the probable future, as indicating the progress and 
niga effect of republican institutions. The lecture was v interesting, 
and held the attention of the audience from the opening to the close. 


Mr. Riddle again favored the audience with the reading of two poetical 
selections, Southey’s “ Cataract of Lodore,” and Mrs. Browning’s “Mother 
and Poet.” 


SECOND DAY. — Tugspay Mornine, Dec. 28. 


General Meeting of the Association. 
The meeting opened at 9.00 o’clock, President Bradbury in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. M. H. Harris, of Worcester. 
The president was authorized to appoint the usual committees, which 
were named as follows: 


Committee on Nominations, by counties—-A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Worces- 
ter; A. P. Stone, Hampden; W. W. Colburn, Hampshire; R. B. Clarke, 
Franklin; J. F. Blackinton, Berkshire; D. B. Hagar, Essex; B. F. Tweed, 
Middlesex; T. Littlefield, Suffolk; M. G. Daniel, Norfolk; Cc. 8. 
Moore, Barnstable; A. Bunker, Dukes and Nantucket; W. W. Waterman, 
Pl Cc. » Bristol. 

mittee on Necro —N.T. Allen, George A. Walton, D. B. Hagar: 
(continued through the year.) 

Committee on Resolutions--L. Denton, Edwd. Southworth, Jas. A. Page. 

Committee on Journal of Education—Alfred Bunker, Boston; Wm. 
Sheldon, Newton; B. F, Morrison, Medford. a 

For Editor—Alfred Bunker, Boston. - 


At this point the president introduced Mayor F. H. Kelley, of Worces- 
ter, who warmly welcomed the Association to the city. 


He considered the profession of teaching second to none, and believed 
frequent meetings beneficial to those engaged in the calling, as they can 
perety exchange ideas and devise new methods of teaching the young. 
Worereal education is what is to perpetuate our republican institutions. 
ee are made up of representatives from all nations of the globe, and it is 

7 the young of this cosmopolitan population teachers are 


President Bradbury, in behalf of the ‘Association, responded in well- 
chosen words, expressing gratitude for the hearty welcome of the mayor 
and city local committee. 

On motion of D. B. Hagar, of Salem, the following resolution was 
wn tolved, That the Board of Directors are hereby authorized and in- 

Tucted to publish in such form as they may deem best the abstract of the 
the wennneeee this » a8 prepared by the committee to whom 


be-| field. He thought the great trouble was, teachers were generally too hard 


The treasurer, E. 1. Comins, of Worcester, made a favorable report. 


Teaching Morals. 
The first paper was given by Lucius H. Buckingham, of the English 
High School, Boston, on the above topic. He believed, first, that good 
solid education was based on good morals, without which scholars 


cannot apply themselves to books and instruction. Health and morals are 
more necessary for the child than arithmetic and mmar. Second, he 
believed in intelligence, and in a more liberal spirit of dealing with pu- 

ils. Nothing is more prejudicial to a child than a bigoted instructor. 

eligious instruction tends to good morals. A teacher ought to have self- 
contro! when he attempts to teach the young. Good manners form the 
basis of good morals. Teachers must be what they seem to be, and must, 
not practice deception. Persona! influence will have its effect on children; 
therefore, as a teacher would have his children do, let him first do him- 
self. Be truthful, be just, and have good manners, and your pupils will 


not go far astray. 
Discussion. 
The discussion was opened by Charles W. Hill, of Boston, who said the 
building of character was the highest calling of a teacher, and it is the 
impress of the teacher on the child’s mind that influences that child for 


good or bad. A conscientious teacher trembles for fear that he may not 
exert the right influence on his pupils. Let the teacher be just what he 
would have the scholar. It is important that children should be started 
right in the matter of morals; the ground-work is all-important. He be- 
lieved in teaching a devout reverence for God, and of using the Bible as 
the basis of all instruction in morals. Parents are apt to be lax and care- 
less in the matter of good morals; they seem to be afraid to check their 
child lest they cross it in some way or other. But it is the teacher's duty 
to teach morals at all times; they have no more important work. 

Henry C. Hardon, of Boston, said moral training —— to be attended 
to irrespective of religious instruction. He thought the morning hour 
the best time to have a short talk on the subject with scholars. He would 
have teachers refrain from excesses; never to over praise, nor to criticise 
too harshly; but to maintain a high tone, an equal temper, and to have at 
all times command of one’s self. 

eg * bert, superintendent of schools at Malden, said he had 
very little sympathy with teaching morals by set lessons; he did not be- 
lieve such training was retained by the oo. Incidental training which 
teachers ty upon the feelings of pupils was what he believedin. The 
teacher, in his own personal character, should inculcate the morals of 
which he would have his scholars partake. We should not expect too 
much of children; take them where you find them, and by your own ex- 
ample train them in good manners. 


Backward Pupils. 

The second paper was given by E. Harlow Russell, principal of the State 
Normal School, at Worcester ; topic, “‘On the Backwardness of Pupils 
in Responding and Volunteering.” 

mosey teacher who has had to deal with pupils from twelve to seventeen 
years 0 


. apeniy in exercises involving answers to questions of some- 
what general scope, must have met the drawback of marked reserve or 
reluctance in giving resp P is simply a failure to 
respond. There appears no sufficient reason. It is as if a kind of mental 
—- bound the class with a spell of silence. This hesitating behavior 

so common as to pass almost unnoticed. But it involves a serious loss 
of time, and a still more serious loss of momentum and spontaneity in the 
work of both teachers and pupils. a in free mental activity on 
— pas of the pupil violates a vital principle and touches the very life of 

truction. 

The nature of this backwardness is somewhat complex. First, time is 
n to change the mental attitude from listening to speaking. 
Second, the child’s consciousness of his own mental states is tardy and 
vague. Third, there is often a shirking of labor and pains. The answer- 
ing of general questions does not promise “ marks,’’ and pupils, by an in- 
stinctive economy, prefer to save themselves for what is absolutely re- 
quired. Fourth, there is timidity, inspired by a too-exacting spirit in the 
teachers. This is slight in little children, but increases with their years, 
reaching in teachers themselves when convened in “ in- 
stitutes.” , children are somewhat afraid of each other, being mer- 
ciless critics. 

The chief remedy for this reserve is hospitality of the teacher toward all 
honest efforts of pupils, whether successful or not. Every sort of natural 
progressive activity in means three misses toevery hit. The teacher 
must ize this. Praise must be given to the ready volunteer, what- 
ever the merit or demerit of his performance. There should be a broader 
scheme of acceptable answers. ot only accurate statements of facts, but 
also careful estimates, and even conjectures and guesses may be received 
with praise for the readiness of the response. ere is little danger of 
excess in this direction ; the common difficulty being to keep the sponta- 
neity of pupils up to the most productive pitch. The genuine teacher has 
sympathy and patience with the processes as well as results of learning;, 
with the failures as well as successes of his pupils. 

The language of the school-room may easily be too fixed and formal; it 
should be the easy and fluent speech of conversation. Both teacher and 
pupil must learn to use forms of expression as soft and pliant as the moist 
clay in which the sculptor first embodies his ideal. lay is better for 
school purposes than marble; that is, the plastic language of familiar 
talk is a more potent instrument of culture than the precise formulas and 
definitions, and the text-book English of the pedagogue. 

The paper concluded with a quotation from Locke, supporting the doc- 

e maintained. 


Discussion. 
The discussion was opened by A. P. Stone, supt. of schools of Spring- 


he phenome 


on pupils and did not sufficiently encourage them to make an effort. The 
pupil should be made to feel that even if they fail they are not to be 
crushed ; volunteering and asking questions should be made easy. By 
all means encourage pupils to ask questions, and let them overcome 
diffidence. 

John Kneeland, one of the Boston school supervisors, said he did 
not believe in the system of marking, but rather in gaining the sympathy 
of the scholar; of tolerating wrong answers, and dealing considerately 
with the young minds. 

Remarks were also made by W.C. Collar, prin. of Roxbury High School; 
B. F. Morrison, Medford; Granville B. Putnam, master of Franklin School, 
Boston ; Harrison Hume, Lawrence; and others. The discussion was 
able and very spirited. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Assoc. divided in three sections,—the High, Grammar, and Primary 


departments. 
HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 


This section,— M. G. Daniell, master of the Roxbury Latin School 
prest.,—met in the Walnut street building. 


History. 
The first paper was by Selah Howell, prin. of Watertown High School, 
on “The Practical Side of History.” The following is an abstract of this 


paper: 

‘eutonic civilization is prominently practical, therefore it is st: 
that so practical a subject as history should have been so cuously 
neglected. Little attention worthy the name has been given to history, thus 
far, in our schemes of education. Prof. Mommsen’s astonishment was 

that it should be so,—mindful of his own country’s t work in that 

rection, and our needs from our political condition. f. Mommsen’s 
prophecy that ere long history would have in America its rightful share 
of attention is being fulfilled. Practically speaking, the study of history 
is the study of human nature, and that practical eno for the most 
practical of nations. We live among men and women. forces him- 
self upon us. We cannot escape him. 

Man is the subject of history, and to know him well we must see 
him and consider him as history alone can present him to us.” H 
fit only for bookworms and Messrs. Dry-as-dust! “The Oracle pronoun 
Socrates the wisest of all men li , because he judiciously e choice of 
human nature for the ob of his thoughts.”” Man, in all his relations 
is the object of history. The laws of history are the laws of God. “ Right- 


knew that the statement is as historically true as divinely inspired. His- 
tory includes not only what dead men have done, but what live men are 
doing. Of great practical value to know from history, and from no other 
source can it be known, why men have been narrow in their intellectual 
sf and bigoted in their religion. 

Tf history reveals to us the false theory that has poe upon the mind, 
stunting its growth, or wasting its strength, or the theological dogina that 
has mate men zealots instead of Christians, it surely should not be neg- 
lected, but studied with eyes wide open to its light. How do we grow,— 
pene mentally, and morally? This question finds its nearest solu- 

on by history. History speaks words of warning against any growth not 
in harmony with its laws. The young man or young woman that has 
learned wisely the great lessons of history begins the strife in the fair 
light of day. History helps us to know ourselves and what we are in re- 
lation to the forces oopny dy 4 nineteenth century. History induces mod- 
esty. History enables us to prepare for the future, by avoiding the follies 
of the past. It reveals to us the hand of God in the affairs of men. If 
with diligence and humbleness of spirit we seek to know man in these 
ages of his struggle for higher life and nobler manhood, we shall find our- 
selves, Il am sure, nearer “ Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’’ 
If history does that, it is a subject practical in the highest degree. 

Discussion. 

Elbridge Smith, prin. of Dorchester High School, said that history was 
eminently a practical study; something of use and value in our every-day. 
life. We ought to be well informed in the history of our Nation, of our 
State, our country, city, and town. The importance of town histories is 
greater than is erally supposed. In them we learn of the causes and the 
process by which our system of government has grown and developed into 
a unit asa Nation. The preliminary meetings held to discuss important 
questions show the spirit of the age, and the steps that were taken to bring 
about reforms. He wished teachers and school-committees would con- 
sider the importance of history, and see that it is given a place in the 


course of instruction. In the a of ancient ge he thought ita 
good idea to compare the reco of those days with events now in 


rogress. 
’ Win. A. om of Providence, R. I., thought the memory of dates im- 

rtant, es ly in the history of our own country and State While 

e believed in the study of history, he thought there were some difficulties 
in pomsnee «hy in a public school where there are so many diverse opinions 
in regard to its value. The lessons of history are valuable to guide us in 
the future; they point out the errors of the past, and indicate the breakers 
to be avoided. me children enjoy superior advantages in thé way of 
books; they develop a love for reading and are good scholars in history. 
Pupils in the bigh school usually have development enough to under- 
stand the lessons of history; those in the lower grades are deficient in 
reasoning-power, and do not comprehend that which they read. He 
wa ay study of history in high schools; more reading outside of 
text- 8. 

Ray Greene Hauling, .of Fitchburg High School, said he liked the 
idea of studying i as it awakens sometimes dull boys to study 

tory. 

Samuel Thurber, of Boston, said that in the Worcester High School 
there is a deal of reading of history. The schools, teachers, and 
librarian of the public library work together, and he was happy to state 
that in one school, at least, the study is not neglected. 


The Classics, 

“ Aim and Method of Teaching Foreign Languages in High Schools” 
was the subject of the second paper, given by Prof. Alonzo Williams, of 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

He said foreign apeetene were studied in high schools and colleges to 
round out and give breadth to a liberal education. When a man wants to 
study some foreign language for commercial purposes, he goes to a private 
instructor or special class. But in the pubiic schools and colleges the lan- 
gu es are studied with a broader view. The time allowed for the study of 

n, Greek, German, and French is not ordinarily enough. Whatever 
one attempts to learn, let him learn it thoroughly. The intellectual devel- 
opment thus obtained is of worth, and assists in adding to one’s store of 
general knowled The discipline is good in preparing us for under- 
standing our mother tongue. He believed in the old-fashioned methods 
of study; in long drill, tempered by judgment; in thorough discipline and 
much reading. 

The discussion by Messrs. ‘Thurber of Boston, Whittemore of Westboro, 
Huling of Fitchburg, Pillsbury and M. C. Stebbins of Springfield, brought 
out some diversity of opinion, but the ideas of the essayist were gener- 


ally indorsed. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION, 


This section waa largely attended; it was held in High-school Hall, and 
presided over by W. E. Eaton, prin. Harvard School, Boston. 


Arithmetic. 

The first paper was by Supt. Seaver, of the Boston public schools, on 
“ Arithmetic : what to Teach and what not to Teach.’ The question he 
considered as turning upon two others: What method of instruction is to 
be used to impart knowledge to children? What is the practical purpose 
for which such knowledge is im ? The scientific method was con- 
trasted with the elementary, each being clearly defined, and the latter be- 
ing considered as the more desirable to be followed, as being productive 
of the most beneficial results. 

Elementary methods, he argued, would call up in the child’s mind dis- 
tinct ideas which cannot be brought out by learning rules from text-books, 
by definite descriptions of all the signs and figures employed, and the ap- 
pearance of knowledge no longer used to cover up ignorance.’ The in- 
struction of pupils should never begin, as is often the case, by inculcating 
abstract principles which the child cannot state, although understandin 
and being able to apply them. The proper way is to begin with plenty o 
simple eaetes, through which the child will be led to understand prin- 
ciples which he can apply when occasion requires, and will be able to de- 
termine when to and when not to apply them, although he may be unable 
to state the propositions in abstract pr om 
The saving in time in abandoning the scientific for the elementary sys- 
tem was considered as of great important, while the work would be made 
pleasanter and more attractive. ‘The purpose of teaching is not, he said, 
to produce professional accountance, but to prepare the youth so that he 
may fit himself to become such. 

Discussion. 

Geo. A. Walton, agent of the Board of Ed., West Newton, opened the 
discussion by calling attention to the importance of realizing that in 
teaching elementary arithmetic you are dealing with a science, and advo- 
cated making the course of instruction the simplest possible, and the im- 
portance of making the pupil apply his reasoning powers to the example 
under consideration. 

E. I. Comins, of Worcester, considered it important that the scholars 
should be required to do their work neatly and accurately, and for this 
purpose would confine scholars to a form until they are masters of it; but 
when a scholar breaks away, and gives a form which is better, give him 
credit for it. He believed in teaching a child processes, and then invest- 
ing them with the practical questions of every-day life, advocating simple 
and simple operations. 

Larkin Dunton, of the Girls’ Normal School, Boston, advocated con- 
necting the numbers with objects, and considered that there is too much 
of a tendency to jump from the elementary to the scientific, leaving the 
intervening space uncovered. 

The Critics. 
The second paper was by Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Cambridge, on “The 
Critics of our Schools.’’ No mere abstract can do justice to this keen and 
able paper, handling, as it did those writers of recent date who have pro- 
nounced the school system a failure, without mercy, and yet as we think 
with merited justice. 


He took as his special text a recent article by Richard Grant White in 
the North American Review, and clearly pointed out as fallacious Mr. 
White’s reasoning in support of his assertions that the public-school s 

tem has proved a failure, quietiy but sarcastically dissecting that gentle- 
man’s arguments. He would not deny that there had been poor teaching 


eousn nation, but sin is a reproach to people,” would 
if every citizen of the United States 


and poor preaching, but poor as it may have been it had been better than 
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rfect 
re ect, an 
proved an utter ailure, but was astonished that the schools are as 
as they are, when it is remembered that only a small fraction of the num- 
ber of teachers have had any 5 P ion. Critics should be di- 
vided into two classes,—those who criticise for the good of the schools, and 


those who criticise for the purpose of seeing their victims cringe i -_ » 


this class he assigned Richard Grant White, whose criticisms, 

seemed to be actuated by pure 
Discussion. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, sec. of jthe Board of Ed., explained the Norfolk 

Co. Report and its statistics, which are so often quoted by critics, saying 

they were gathered from 5,000 pupils, and that 51 per cent. of them were 


‘ect, some well done, some excellent, and some very poor, although 
e ave was favorable. He took the ground that the results reached 


th is of the Commonwealth the expense n to 
thet cialin eablishing for Mas. 


maintain them, and been 
sachusetts the utation it enjoys. 

A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools of Worcester, spoke of the tendency of 
the critics to jadge the work of the scholars from what Or themselves 
can do, instead of considering what ought to be expected from school- 
children, and the advantages which the children have enjoyed at their 


homes. 
the remainder of the session. 
rficial students of 
rtance. He 
rom his long 


The discussion was continued during 

John D. Philbrick showed that it was absurd for su 
education to attempt to cope with problems of such im 
showed in this debate his entire control of facts, derived 
study and experience in education. 

Mr. Hagar, of Salem, thought some portions of the Norfolk Co., exam- 
ination was hardly fair, and criticised the publication of some factors of 


the Report, as did Mr. Philbrick. 

Mr. Walton ably replied to the critics of the report, and said he wanted 
all the good work done by the teachers to be recognized, and did not fear 
the consequence of the Norfolk-report 


PRIMARY-SCHOOL SECTION. 
This section was held in the vestry of Grace Church, Joseph C. Edgerly, 
supt. of schools of Fitchburg, presiding. 
Discipline. 
The first exercise was a paper read by Miss Lillie D. Phillips, of Spring- 
field, on “ Discipline, its Principles and Methods in Relation to the Con- 
trol and Management of the Schools, and the Training of the Pupil’s Mind 


and Character.’’ 

She said the teacher should consider the nature and importance of her 
work, as everything di ed on her, and the most important of all was 
the pri -school teacher. She should study the nature of the child, 
and make her own life and character a pattern for the pupil. In her gov- 
ernment of the school she should condemn the fault, er than the ac- 
tor. The child should be taught to res and honor the law, and prompt 
obedience should be exacted. Self-rel should be inculcated, and the 
child never be told what he could discover for himself. Every exercise of 
skill and nuity, or originality, should be encouraged, and pupils be 
taught as as possible, to investigate for themselves. 

(We shall publish this excellent paper in the PRIMARY TEACHER, be- 


ginning in the February number of 1881.—Ep.) 


Discussion. 

E, A. Hubbard, State Agent of Beard of Ed., Springfield, indorsed the 
sentiments of the essay, especially that portion which enlarged upon the 
primary duty of the teacher to develop the best character in the scholar, 
the ~ rye possible development of his best faculties ; the power of self- 
control ; and the importance of such an understanding of the nature and 
dis tion of — as best to govern them. 

ohn W. Al , supt. of schools of Milford, said one point of difficulty 
arose from not k ng the scholars sufficiently employed, referring of 
course to those in ent ; they should have a constant 
variation of exercises of some kind, between study and vacation for play. 
‘The children should have teachers who, by nature and training, are qual- 
ified for their work; they should throw their whole soul into it, and then 
the children will throw their whole souls into it also. 

Remarks followed by Supt. A. P. Stone of the eK schools, and 
Supr. John Kneeland of the Boston schools, both of w highly com- 


the essay. 
Science of Education. 

The second paper in the primary-school section, “ Concerning a Science 
of Education,” was read by Geo. I. Aldrich, supt. of schools of Canton 
and Milton. We present the following brief summary of the essay : 

There should be for us a science of education, because the magnitude of 
the educational interests of the State, the nature of the material to be 
trained, improvements in methods of teaching, the long list of mistakes 
in the management of public schools,—all demand it. If there were a sci- 
ence of education generally known and recognized, we should find certain 
things to be true. It would be and studied by teachers and su- 
pervisors ; it would be recognized by the Government and laws, as the 

rofessors of law, medicine, and theol are now ized ; it would 


recognized by the universities, which would establish chairs of ped- ing 


agogy, and afford the same facilities for the study of this science that are 
now available for the study of other sciences ; it would be recognized by 
Sone generally, and such recognition would result in many and im- 
mediate advantages to the schools. 

Next, an inquiry was made as to the exact state of the matter at present, 
reference being made first to the body of short sayings, — maxims, — in 
common use ; and successively, to the many books relating to schools,— 

in their way, but not scientific in their character, — to the few books 
which deal with the philosophy of education in a scientific manner ; to 
the many works on logic, psychology, etc., from which may be extracted 
many useful principles ; to teachers and superintendents ; to the schools ; 
to tests and examinations ; and to the state of public opinion. 

The remainder of the paper related to a remedy for the ex ills. In 
the opinion of the speaker it concerned not alone the philosopher in his 
study, not alone the head of the normal school, not alone the superin- 
tendent of the schools of the large city, but every teacher of every school, 
of whatever grade or size or location. The manner in which any science 
is built up was briefly considered, and the part which every teacher may 
have in the work, indicated. It was urged that we should elevate the 
work of the normal schools to a more strictly professional standard ; that 
we should encou the publication of the things in our own and 
foreign languages by purchasing and reading the same ; that we should 
bring to bear a pressure on the universities to establish chairs of dagogy, 
so that broad opportunities for professional study may be available in our 
own land ; that we should exert our whole power, both as individuals and 
associations, to educate public nion up to the following beliefs: (1) 
That there is an art of ty on certain fixed principles ; (2) 

and 


; (4) That the care must be taken in the selection 
and Thain gongral tb schol Sng paced 
su 

mpa what we should do we exert a small influence in moldi 
public opinion. We acknowledge it and lament it; but what do we de 
about it? Asin medical matters the physician’s opinion is asked and his 
judgment as ; asin matters the attorney is consulted and his 
the educator, be found: wielding — 
community, in educational matters’ toy 
ublic opinion? It is characteristic o 


in forming f the learned prof 
sions,—so ealled,—that the em ed directs the employer. Wh ie it not 
so of teachers? The answer is, we ourselves are not ° we 
Gre ready, there will be no trouble. We exert to-day the uence which 
we are prepared to exert, and we shall never do more than this. An em 
inent writer names three Fy me through which human opinion 

First, “ the unanimity of ignorant’; second, of the 
inquiring”; and third, “the unanimity of the wise.” e have passed 


through the first phase, and are now amid the din and conflict of the 
secon What are you ‘and I doing to bring about the perfection and se- 


curity of the last? 
Discussion. 
William E. Sheldon, editor of the PRIMARY TEAOHER, Boston, briefly 


good | reviewed the history of reforms in the methods of instruction in the 


elementary schools during the last twenty-five years. He cited the good 
work of Dr. Thomas Hill, at Waltham, and commended his able essay 
(now a book published by Putnam’s, New York), on “ The True Order of 
Studies.” r. 8. also called attention to the Oswego methods and the 
agitations growing out of that popular movement, alluding to the dis- 
cussion by Prof. Greene of Providence, and others, down to the present 
“new departure,” at Quincy and Boston, and asked all teachers to use 
all that was good and practicable, which they could get by a study of the 
history of these new primary methods, and yet to remember that it is 
after all the teacher who makes a good school. It is the teacher who 
trains the pupil, and not the new methods. He favored all wise, rational 
methods, but would not reject what long experience had proved valuable, 
he had a reverence for the traditions of the past. He said that Locke, 
Bacon, Pestalozzi, Comenius, and others, had some good ideas as well as 
the philosophers of to-day, and ibly a careful study of these great au- 
thors of the olden time would show the modern philosophers much that 
was new tothem. Who is able to formulate the frst steps in the science 
of education to universal satisfaction ? 

John Kneeland, one of the supervisors of Boston, gave some excellent 
practical suggestions to the primary teachers, in to the manage- 
ment and instruction of their schools, illustrating most happily by refer- 
ence to his daily observations in his work. 


EVENING SESSION. 
THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Assoc. met in High School Hall, at 7.00 p.m. The prest. introduced 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who gave her new lecture on 


The Boy of To-day. 

No abstract of which our limited space will admit can do justice to this 
great plea for noble character and manly culture among the boys of 
America, We simply quote one or two passages to show the spirit of this 
noble effort by one of the most able and eloquent of American women. 


She said : 

Boys should be taught to respect womanhood, and the speaker was glad 
to say that in this country they do respect women. The women of Europe 
occupy a very inferior sphere socially ; they do the menial work in some 
countries, and nowhere are they recognized ason the same footing with 
men, as is the case in this country. She was proud of her countrymen in 
this respect, and in this, as in many other things, the Americans lead the 
world. Boys should be taught manners ; they should be taught to 
be trustworthy, and be educated in a manner suited to their tastes. Above 
all things they should be taught to love their py en The boys owe it 
to themselves and to their ancestry to stand firm for their count They 
should be taught to stand for the right and for honor. Mrs. Livermore 
thought the future of the country promised greatness and power ; all sec- 
tions will be united, and it will be the leader of nations. To hold the reins 
of this leadership the youth of to-day must be trained. 

After Mrs. Livermore’s lecture, George Riddle read “The Sewing 


School for Scandal,” a humorous selection, and the “ Bugle Song,” by 
Tennyson. 


THIRD DAY.—WEDNESDAY MORNING, Dec. 29. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Assoc. assembled at 9.00 o’clock, Prest. Bradbury in the chair. 
The reports of committees being in order, N. T. Allen, of West Newton, 
prin. of the English and Classical School, presented a report from the 
Committee on Bessbeate in which the life and services of Marshall 8. 
Rice of Newton, Asa Fitz of Waltham, were eulogized. Geo. A. Walton 
from the same committee, reported 7 the death of Prof. Elihu Root of 
Amherst Coll., of L. 8. Burbank of Woburn, and Elizabeth W. Vickery of 
Fall River, D. B. Hagar of Salem, presented a series of resolutions in re- 
an to the decease of Barnas Sears, LL.D., which, together with the reso- 

ations presented by the other members of the Necrology Com., were unan- 


imously passed. 

Alfred Bunker, chairman of the Com. on Ed. Journals, presented a res- 
olution strongly indorsing the new bimonthly, Xducation, conducted by 
T. W. Bicknell of Boston, and commen the Journal of Education 
and Pri Teacher to all the educators of the State, which resolution 


was adopted unanimously. 
The New National Council. 

D. B. Hagar, of Salem, delegate to the conference held in Washington, 
D. C., last February, made a report of the formation and formal organi- 
zation of “ The Council of Education ” at Chatauqua, under the auspices 
of the National Ed. Assoc., and said that Massachusetts was resented 
on the committees of the Council as follows: Superintendency of City 
School Systems, Dr. A. P. Marble of Worcester, and John D. Philbrick of 
Boston ; on High Schools, C. O. Thompson of Worcester; on Normal 
Schools, D. B. Hagar, of Salem ; on Chairs of Pedagogics in Colleges, W. 
T. Harris, of Concord ; on Educational Literature and — T. W. 


Bicknell, of Boston ; on Education of Girls, Miss Ellen Hyde, of Fram- 
ham ; on Primary Instruction, Hon. John W. Dickinson. 


The Resolutions. 

Larkin Dunton, prin. of the Boston Normal School, Boston, chairman 
of the Com. on Resolutions, reported the usual one of thanks to all the 
local committees, railroads, newspapers, etc., and the following relative 
to the tenure-of-office of teachers : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Assoc. the interests of education 
in the State demand that teachers should be elected to hold office during 
efficiency and good behavior. 


Resolved, That the State, by n 1 lation, should give cities and 
towns the right to determine the time lor Shion their senators should be 


ected. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Assoc. be tendered to the Com. Ed. 
of the Legislature of 1880 for its efforts to secure such legislation. 


A telegram was read from the State Teachers’ Assoc. of Colorado, ex- 
tending cordial greetings, and an appropriate reply was sent by the pres- 


ident ot the Assoc. 
Officers Elected. 

A. P. Marble, Supt. of Public Schools of Worcester, chairman of the 
Com. on Nomination of Officers, reported the following list, who were 
unanimously elected : 

i s—Nat el T. Allen, Newton ; James S. Barrell - 

bridge ; Henry C. Hardon, Newton ; William C. Collar, Boston ; Eli P. 

Hubbard, Springfield ; Charles P. Rugg, New Bedford ; William W. Wa- 

ape Taunton ; M. Grant, Daniell, Keoten ; Francis W. Parker, Bos- 

= ; A Colburn, ; Joseph 

@. Seats, ; Eliza B. ward, Bridgewater : Har Rus- 
Hu 


Allen F. Wood, New 


w William F. Bradbury, Cambridge ; James F. B 
ton; John w. Allard, Milford ; John D: Philbrick, Danvers ; 


‘ Elementary Physics. 


Isaac J. Osbun,of the Salem Normal School, gave the first paper on 


“ Means and Methods in Elementary Physics ”’: 


He strongly favored the objective method in teaching science in the 
common schools, and showed how readily simple apparatus could be 
made by teachers or pupils, to illustrate the yo of natural science, 
at little cost. The samples of apparatus which he exhibited to the Assoc., 
and experimented with, to the great delight of the audience, were triumphs 
of skill with simple materials. The paper and illustrations gave unusual 
satisfaction, and was heartily endorsed and commended by the ablest 
teachers of the Association. 

Pedagogy. 


The next paper was on “The Study of Pedagogy,’ by Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, of Danvers. 

The use of the word “ ” in its modern sense, has not yet been 
recognized in our dictionaries, but it is now quite certain that it is rapidly 
becoming naturalized in our tongue. Pedagogy is not merely the educa- 
tional side of psychdélogy, but it properly comprises all that branch of 
knowl requisite for the complete professional equipment of the edu- 
cator ; that is. it must take in the philosophy, the science, the art, and 
the history of education, and especially the temp e hiatory of 
it. France at the present time is cultivating with extraordinary 
zeal and activity. Besides the National Pedagogical Library at Paris 
there are in the country already about one thousand local ogical 
libraries. In our country, our best pedagogical writings are contained in 
our educational reports. But the unique thing in our pedagogy is Bar- 
pard’s great American Journal of Education, which now comprises thirty 
imperial volumes. It is in reality an encyclopxdia of education, repre- 
senting all agesjand all countries. The fact that it has been so feebly 
~~ rted and ronized proves that ag ogy has not been sufficiently 
cu tivated in this country. And this why everybody thinks he has a 
right to give his opinion on all educational questions. The grand aim to 
be kept in view in the study of this branch of knowledge is to find out the 
best ings that have been thought and said and done in relation to edu- 
cation. e man who has the best knowledge of this sort is the best au- 
thority in educational matters. The teacher who does not buy books on 
education and read them is to become more and more a pedagogue in 
theold opprobrious sense of the word ; while the one who is a student of 


s every day growing to bea ‘ogue in the new French mean- 
aoe A word, — that is, a man versed in knowledge relating to ed- 
ucation. 

Discussion. 


The discussion was opened by W. W. Waterman, Supt. of Schools of 
Taunton, who stated that the teachers of that cityjhad, by voluntary as- 
sessment of themselves, started a library of pedagogical books, which 
now numbered over a hundred volumes, and was constantly read. The 
interest was growing rapidly in this direction, and the influence was most 
excellent upon the schools. 

William E. Sheldon, editor of Tus Primary Teacuer, Boston, spoke of the 
interest shown in educational literature by teachers in the el y*school 
The demand for the best books on methods of instruction, both foreign and 
American, had increased rapidly within the past ten years. The successful 
teacher must combine natural tact and adaptation for the profession, with a 
thorough knowledge of the underlying principles of education. 


Technical Grammar. 

Mr. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, read a paper on the topic, “ Is a Knowl- 
edge of Technical Grammar Essential te a Good Knowledge of the English 
Language?’ He said that language is the means of communicating our 
thoughts, ideas, and knowledge, and it is important that its methods of express- 
ing ideas be as comprehensive as possible. The English language cannot be 
learned by simple conversation’; nothing but hard, Lo ae 0 study, with ex- 
tensive reading of the best can it detail. In “wy tech- 
nical grammar is very essential,—in fact, absolutely necessary. ¢ speaker 
took exceptions to Richard Grant White’s method of expression. +- 


Discussion. 
J. E. Vose, ef Ashburnham, said he believed in thorough drill in cor- 
rect expression of words, and in a little technical grammar for those who 


leave school after passing through the grammar-school or grade, 
Remarks were made by Larkin Dunton of Boston, D. B. Hagar of Sa- 


lem, and others. 
Text-Books. 
The last paper of the session was read by Alfred Bunker, of the Quincy 
School, Boston ; topic, “ Text-books: their Merits, Defects, Use, and 


Supply ”’: 

In opening, Mr. Bunker referred briefly to the great differehce in num- 
ber and variety between the text-books of to-day and those a hundred 
years ago, and spoke of them as the tools, or rather machines, with which 
the teacher works ; machines, because, to a great extent, they accom- 
| oe their work of themselves, a perfect text-book requiring no teacher. 

e then stated the principal features of a good text-book to be accuracy, 
good arrangement, and language correct and adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the pupil ; and, after re =a various shortcomings in these re- 
oa. he spoke of the sharp competition smene publishers, and said that 
this has resulted in giving us capital text-books in almost every branch of 
study. He referred es lly to reading-books and their use, and claimed 
that, almost universally, the several books of each series are put into the 
hands of scholars for whom an easier book would be much r adapted 
and more advantageous ; and that. instead of using them to teach reading 
aloud, teachers should labor chiefly to bave scholars understand and en- 
joy what they read, as reading aloud forms but a trifling portion of the 
use of the ability to read. He indicated one of the most important uses 
of text-books to be to indicate to teachers what to teach and what not to 
teach in the several studies, as well as the best order and method of 
their presentation, and strongly favored their use. Finally, text- 
books should be used v much as reference-books, like dictionaries and 
cyclopedias, and ayo should be taught to “look up”’ what they desire 
to know, training in this respect being even more valuable than mere 
imparting of information. 


At 2:30 the convention sang the Doxology and adjourmed. 


Meeting of Directors. 

After the adjournment the directors met and appointed a committee, consist- 
ing of the president, Larkin Dunton, and Councilor J. W. Dickinson, to secure 
State appropriation. 

The finance committee, consisting of Messrs. Blackinton, Hardin, and Barrell, 


were appointed to audit bills, and the committee on publication were authorized 
to proceed with the preparation of the historical collections of the Association. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

— The report of John W. Taylor, Supt. of Common Schools 
of San Francisco, is a spirited and able document. The follow- 
ing figures will give an idea of the material with which the 
schools h ave to deal: Number of youths in the city under 17 
years, June, 1880, 84,206 ; number between 5 and 17 entitled 
to their school money, 58,492; number between 6 and 17 who 
are entitled to attend public schools, 53,804; number between 
5 and 6 who will be entitled to attend school next year, 4,598. 
This last is the only one of the above items showing an in- 
crease as compared with last year. Total income of the 
schools for the year, $967,732; increase for the year, $111,624. 
Estimated value of school-sites, $1,930,000; of school-build- 
ings, $920,000; of school-furniture, $185,000; of school-libra- 
ries, $13,000; of school-apparatus, $25,000. Total value of 
school-property, $3,073,000. 

The attendance is as follows: Average daily attendance in 


high schools, 1,048; in grammar grades, 6,927; in primary 


Ruree e, and the evidences of its benefits are more manifest than 
be shown to be, by any volume of 
He considered that school critics a« a rule make exagge 
lla and as they are made under different circumstances at eren ’ 
| 
> 
| 
ut Which is professional in its nature ; (3) That because there is a body 
of knowledge strictly relating to schools, persons ign: i : 
Assistaut Recording-Secretaries — William H. Bartlett, Worcester ; 
Bedford. 
Corresponding-Secre —Edward Southworth, Quincy. 
Treasurer—Kaward Worcester. 
Councillors—Daniel B. Hagar, Salem;,John W. Dickinson, Newtonville; 
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grades, 19,468; in evening schools, 712; in all private schools, 
28,150; increase for the year, 1,075 Average number belong- 
ing, 20,612; increase for the year, 1,184. Number of children 
between 5 and 17 years of age who have not attended school at 
any time during the year, 14,828. Studying French, 625; 
studying German, 2,131. Number of teachers, 686; number 
of schools, 49. Of the schools, 2 are high schools, 14 are gram- 
mar, 39 are primary, and 4 are evening schools. The expenses 
for the teachers’ salaries were $629,259; decrease for the year, 
$50,226. Total! expenses for the year, $809,132; decrease for 
the year, $67,356. Cost of instruction based on enrollment, 
$20.28; cost per pupil based on attendance, including books, 
fuel, water, lights, rents, and incidentals, but omitting use of 
buildings owned by the Board, $26.24. A healthy state of 
finances is indicated by a balance of $92,283.53 at the end of 
the fiscal year. 


On the subject of the ventilation of school-buildings, Supt. | seh. 


Taylor has the following: 

“If some wealthy citizen would establish a free school for 
that benighted class of people called architects, in which they 
could receive even a modicum of instruction on ventilation, 
he would be worthy of everlasting praise. The architect who 
is responsible for the construction of a school-building which 
has not the most ample provision for ventilation, ought to be 
deemed guilty of an offence demanding capital punishment.” 


We shall refer to Mr. Taylor,s report again. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W. O. FLercHER, Castine, Me. 

— The Hallowell Classical Institute gets a generous slice 
of the Stone estate. 

— The York Co. Ed. Assoc. meets Jan. 14. Lecture in the 
evening by G. T. Fletcher. The program promises well. 

— Rev. Samuel K, Smith, more commonly known as Prof. 
Smith, is acting as president of Colby. He is described as a 
man of both physical and mental power. He graduated at 
Waterville in ’45; at Newton Theol. Sem. later. His first con- 
nection was as tutor, then in 1850 became prof. of Rhetoric; 
received his D.D. in 1871. He is sympathetic and strong in 
his relation with students, and his firmness and energy fit him 
to accept the present management, which, added to his popu- 
larity, makes him a welcome substitute for Dr. Robbins. The 


doctor is obliged to be absent for a time, on account of his 


impaired health. ' 
— The report of the State Teach. Assoc. was received too 


late for this issue. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorRD, Manchester, N. H. 

— One J. F. Moore, of the present sophomore class at Dart- 
mouth Coll., now teaching a district school in the northern 
part of Vermont, for thirty-three dollars, thirty-ihree cents and 
one-third per month, recently applied to Tilden Ladies’ Sem., 
at West Lebanon, for the admission of two daughters, Kate 
and Cora! The principals of the seminary, understanding 
the “ situation,’’ in sympathy with the young man in strait- 
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ened circumstances, reported the case to his class at Hanover, 
soliciting a contribution to enable the father to carry out his 


commendable purpose of educating his daughters. They have 
not yet learned the result, but will, we understand, reserve a 
room for the dear girls, if their expenses can be provided for. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynron, Townshend, Vt. 


— In school legislation House bills have been signed and now 
are laws as follows: Incorporating the Vermont College of 
Teachers; appropriating $600 to preserve records of Vermont 
Hist. Soc.; giving women same rights as men to vote and hold 
office in school meetings ; providing that town supts. of 
schools shall be paid $1.50 per day, and the number of days 
shall not exceed the number of terms in each year; also provid- 


ing for $1.50 a day for making report to Supt. of Ed.; making 
bo in eligible to the office of town clerk and town supt. of 
ools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston Highlands, Mass. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE DIRECTORS. 

The directors of the American Institute of Instruction held 
their annual meeting Saturday, Jan. 1, in the hall of the Bos- 
ton School Committee; Prest. William A. Mowry in the chair. 
There were twenty-three directors present, and the following 
business was transacted: 
On behalf of the Committee upon the Bicknell Fund, Mr. 
T. W. Bicknell recommended that the income of that fund be 
devoted to premiums for securing essays on educational sub- 
jects. The report was adopted, and Messrs. T. W. Bicknell, 
D. B. Hagar, and T. B. Stockwell were appointed a committee 
to award the premiums. 

It was voted that the summer meeting of 1881 commence on 
the evening of July 5, and that it be held at Bethlehem, N. H., 
providing satisfactory terms can be made by the Committee of 
Arrangements. Asa second choice for the place of meeting, 
St. Albans, Vt., was selected. It was voted that the president- 
elect of the United States, the governor-elect of the New-Eng- 
land States, and the congressmen of New Hampshire be in- 
vited to attend the annual meeting. The president of the 
Institute, the secretaries, the treasurer, and Messrs. C. C. 
Rounds of Maine, J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire, J. D. 
Bartley of Vermont, J. W. Webster of Massachusetts, J. M. 
Hall of Rhode Island, and H. E. Sawyer of Connecticut, were 
appointed a committee, with full powers to complete the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 

Besides the transaction of the above business, there was a 
full and profitable discussion of the purposes and interests of 
the American Institute. 

The following names are already mentioned as among the 

ssible speakers on the occasion: Geo. William Curtis, Mr. 

aver, superintendent of Boston schools, Professor Green- 
ough, C. C, Coffin, Professor Ruffner of Virginia, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and Mr. Farnham of Council Bluffs. 

— Mr. Hill, recently elected to the principalship of the New- 
ton High School, has declined the appointment, and retains 
his place as principal of the Chelsea High School. His salary 
has been advanced to $2,800. Mr. Hill would have had a 
hearty welcome and generous coéperation from all the friends 


of education in Newton. 


ON. 13 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, J. H. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 


— The Brooks Normal-Union Series of Arithmetics has been 
adopted by the Providence schools, in place of Hagar’s ; a 
change in Readers is also proposed. 

— The 36th annual meeting of the R. I. Inst. of Instruc. will 
be held on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of thismonth. Among the 
speakers expected to be present are Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
Supt. Pub. Instrue., New Hampshire ; Revs. A. A. Miner, 


D.D.; and E. E. Hale, Boston ; A. G. Boyden, prin. Bridge- 
water State Normal School ; and N. A. Calkins, assistant- 
supt. schools, New York city. 

— Before the Hist. Soc., Déc. 28, Hon. Abraham Paine read 
& paper upon ‘* Prudence Crandall and Her School.’’ Pru- 
dence Crandall, a teacher some fifty years ago, caused great 
excitement in Windham Co., Conn., by admitting colored 
girls, with others, into her boarding-school. The difficulties 
arising were discussed before various courts of law, until a 
matter, in itself so trivial, was so magnified as to form an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the slavery question. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CoaRLes NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— A class of about twenty will graduate from the State Nor- 
mal School on the 2ist inst. More and more is the healthful 
influence of this institution being felt in our State, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that efforts to secure a better building 
will be crowned with success. Notonly'the good of the school 
but the credit of the State calls for better accommodations. 
An effort will be made at the coming session of the Legisla- 
ture, which will commence on Wednesday, the 5th inst., to se- 
cure the passage of a bi!l for the establishment of a State Board 
for the examination of teachers,—a very desirable measure to 
be adopted. 

— A two days’ Inst. was held at Avon on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, and the exercises are said to have been very 
interesting. These brief institutes are accomplishing great 
good in various parts of the State. 

— The schools in the central district of Norwich are in an 
excellent condition, and Mr. Bishop, the efficient prin. and 
supt., is working hard to make them still better. 

— New London has long been noted for good schools and 
for interest in educational matters. The influence of the late 


Henry P. Haven was largely conducive to educational progress. 
The late Mrs. Harriet P. Williams, of this city, has left a very 
liberal amount for the establishment and endowment of a 
female seminary, to be known as the “‘ Williams Memorial In- 
stitute,’”’ in memory of her son, formerly a resident of New 
London. In addition to the provision for a suitable building, 
and a very eligible lot, the Institute will have a permanent en- 
dowment of nearly $100,000. This will prove a great benefit 
to the city, and will be a noble monument to a name and fam- 
ily leng identified with educational interests. The Norwich 
Free Acad. owes much to the munificence of the late Gen. 
Wm. Williams, and his wife, Mrs. Harriet P. Williams. Such 
memorials as they left in these two cities will do more to per- 
petuate and honor their memories than the most costly monu- 
ments of marble or granite could do. 


HosFrorp’s Actip PHOSPHATE should be taken when suffer- 
ing with headache. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, A collection of over 2,000 selections of 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of Price. 122 (1) 84 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 20th Sts., N. PROSE and POETRY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BRILLIANT SAYIN: 


Preserve The Journal. Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
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Gs 
CHOICE SENTIMENTS, 


Address 
And RARE WISDOM. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO, Good Times Teachers’ Agency | snd 
from uthors; designed mence 
301 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, |1s unquestionably the best publication of its class in | introduces fo. coveges, school, Geos | ‘The MEMORY, 
; the fleld. It contains exercises for all grades Of | 4..6s for every department of instruction; recommends The UNDERSTANDING, and 


la 
CcCHOO Schools, and Societies. Monthly: $1.00 a year; 15 | good schoo 
Established Pred x: cents per copy. Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


The AFFECTIONS. 


parents. os on or address 
18 Illustrated with 16 Steel Plates of Lead Think 
Sold in cloth, red 


8S M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers’ Agency each 
my , Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, | 00., 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 301 240 zz (1) ots Union Square, New York. pr en Antogrone, of ‘ 
or Information address L. ALONZO BUTTER. 
» Sremont Temple Boston, Mass. 300.8 (1) New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. HENRY J. JOHNSON 


21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ELOCUTION. s.r OURT W. MEYER, 


Testimonials from J. E, Murdoch Btacy Baxter 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send 
of Bhool of Gochonne : ie Mustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished on application. Inclose stamps. 301 q G lo bes Catalogue. » Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Awthor. Publisher. Price. 
*s Literary s. - . - - McCaskey J H Butler & Co 35, 75 
Views Notes. - - - - Swinton Geo W Carleton & Co 25 
Elsie Gordon. - - - - - Robert Carter & Bros 1 
d Laws of the Past. - - - - - Baxter Cassell, Petter, G & Co 25 
Handbook of Congregationalism. - - - - Dexter Congregational Pub Soc 1 2 
Hebrew Grammar. Revised by Mitchell. - - Gesenius Warren F Draper 3 
How to Live in Winter. - - - - Lewis Food and Health Pub Co 25 
Analytical Concordance. - - - - - Young 1K Fank & Co 3.65, 4 40 
ow’s Poetical Works. 2vols. Su 
- - - - - - Swing Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 00 
Bulle, - - - - - - - Block GI Jones & Co 1 
Starsand the Earth. - - - - - 
Old-time Child-life. - - - - - Arr J B Lippincott & Co 1 25 
A Doctor's Suggestions to the Community. Cl. pp. 234. DB StJohn Roosa G P Putnam's Sons 1 50 
Life and Times of Goethe. - - - - - Grimm Little, Brown & Co 2 50 
Goethe's Faust. Translated by Blackie. 2d edition. Macmillan & Co 2 50 
Deductive Logic. - - - - - - Jevons , 1 60 
Scotch Sermons. 2d edition. - - - 3 00 
Miabitual Confession. - - Thornely 1 25 
Love and Life. - - - - - - Yonge 1 75 
Bad Boy’s Diary. : - - - - J Ogilvie 1 00 
Wayside Gleanings. - . - - - Perine 1% 
Memorial History of Boston. In4 vols. Vol. I. insor JR & Co $25, 42 00 
My Hero. - - - . - - ‘orrester T B Peterson & Bros 75 
True Humanity of Christ. - - - - Crosby ADF Randolph & Co 50 
School of the Master. - - - - - Jobnston “ 60 
Sunday-school Entertainments. - - - Slade Henry A Young & Co 25 
Pastoral Days. Ill.,s4to. - - - - - W Hamilton Gibson Harper & Bros 7 50 
Life of David Livingstone. Portraitand Map. 8vo,cl. Dr W G Blakie “ 3 50 
The Story of the United States Navy. For boys. Ill.,cl. BJ Lossing, LL D 6s 1 75 
Kinglake’s Crimean War. Vol. IV. 12mo,cl. - - AW Kinglake “ each vol, 2 00 
Geo Saintsbury 40 


A Primer of French Literature. 32mo. - - 


Sick TO ATTEND TO BUSINESS.”’— 
Mr. Waldo M. Claflin, a manufacturer of Phil- 
adelphia, gives this written testimony to the 
value of Compound Oxygen: “‘ Two years ago 
I was sick with what was called Consumption. 
I was too sick to attend to business,—even to 
write a letter. My physician got discouraged, 
and took me almost by force to your office. 


. 1 began to improve very soon, so that all my 


friends were surprised. In two months I was 
able to resume business, increasing in weight, 
strength, and comfort. If there be 
any disease about me for the last year there is 
no evidence of it.’’ Full information about 
this new treatment for chronic diseases will be 
found in our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
which is sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GrorGE Exi0T’s Romo.La.—A timely inter- 
est is given, by the death of the author, to the 
new edition of her masterpiece, Romola, just 
issued by the American Book Exchange, New 
York. It shows her work at its best and 
strongest, and at the same time gives the 
reader the opportunity to acquire a lasting 
familiarity with the scenes and society of me- 
diwval Italy. It is one of the few really great 
historical novels of the world. It is issued in 
handy and beautiful form, extra cloth binding, 
simple but rare elegance and taste in design, 
and like the other issues of the “‘ Literary Rev- 
olution,”’ its cost is almost nominal, viz., 35 
cents. It is one of a series intended to form a 
library of classic fiction, which will include one 
representative and characteristic work of each 
of the great authors who have won lasting fame 
in the realra of fiction. Life is too short and 
too full of work to permit the reading of all 
that is beautiful and valuable in these creations 
of the imagination, but even very busy people 
can find time to read one book by each of the 
score of authors who have won immortal fame 


and place in the affections of the people. Not 
to be acquainted with them is to be ignorant 
of much that is most important and most inter- 
esting in the history of nations and of men. 
Not to possess them is to be deprived of most 
fruitful and profitable sources of enjoyment. 
Among those issued or nearly ready are: Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, Bulwer’s Pompeii, Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker, Cooper’s Mohicans, Tom Brown at 
Rugby, Adventures of Don Quizote, and Uarda, 
a Romance of Ancient Egypt. Full catalogue 
of standard publications will be sent on re- 
quest, by the American Book Exchange, Trib- 
une Building, New York. 


EveERy school officer and teacher should be- 
come acquainted with the educational works 
of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. They 
include the best standard works, among the 
more prominent of which are, Cutter’s Series 
of Physiologies, Sanford’s Analytical Arithme- 
ties, Sanford’s Elementary Algebra, Halde- 
man’s Etymology, Chauvenet’s Mathematical 
Series, Worcester’s Dictionaries, Atwater’s 
Elementary Logic, Leed’s History of the United 


States, Derry’s History of the United States, 
Wickersham’s Educational Works, Long’s Pri- 
mary Grammar, Schmitz’s German Grammar, 
Walker's Science of Wealth. They offer liberal 
rates for examination and introdi 


suggest that with the opening of the New Year 
all educators interested in school text-books 
send to them for their descriptive circulars. 
They also publish some of the best miscellane- 
books found in America, Their imprint upon 
a book is a guarantee of its substantial worth 
and excellence in any department. 


WE desire to call special attention to the 
publications of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 107 
Chambers street, New York. The copy-books of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner have stood the 
test of practical use in the schools of the entire 
country. They are unequaled. No school- 
teacher in service can afford to neglect Wilson’s 
Treatise on Punctuation. It is the standard. 
Among their other practical and useful publi- 
cations are, Bartholomew’s Drawing Series, 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks, Patter- 
son’s Composition Books, Crosby’s Greek Text- 
Books, Hanson’s Latin Course, and the Uaimn- 
— Course of Physics. Send for their new 
catalogue to the publishers, or to A; S. Man- 
son, general New-England agent, at 32 Brom- 
field street, Boston. 


Our readers should remember that ‘‘ The 
Hektograph Company,’’ 22 and 24 Church St., 
New York, of which David Misell is the gen- 
eral agent for New England, — office, 3 Arch 
St., Boston, — have decided to manufacture a 
Hektograph called ‘‘ No. 2,”” which they can 
sell at about half the price of their standard 
goods. No. 2 will work as well in every re- 
spect as their best goods, the only diff@rence 
being in the quantity of the material in the 
case. f couise they will not last as long, nor 
are they so substantial. Yet they are very 
cheap, and will aid teachers to copy questions 
and examination-papers rapidly and well. Send 
for catalogue of prices. 

ANY one wanting employment, either ladies 
or gentlemen, should write at once to B. A. 
Fowler & Co., 8 Hawley St., Boston. The 
Gems for the Fireside is to be shown to the 
— It is a book of rare excellence and 

eauty, and will be immensely popular. Don’t 
fail to see it. 

IF you want good Blackboards, that will wear 
well and give entire satisfaction, send to J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, who has had 
more than twelve years’ experience in making 
Black boards. 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


119 and 121 William Street, New York, . 

PUBLISHERS OF 

The Scheoolmaster of the Nineteenth Century. 

Wittikess her! ae Pate Cony Books. 

utherland’s Patent 

Southeriand’s Table Book. steed 

Southeriand’s Mapping Portfollos. 

Southeriand’s Pens. 


Descriptive list mailed on application. 289 zz (P) 


. We 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented 
are the beat. 


LITERARY REVOLUTION: 


*“ Peace hath her vicories, no leas renowned than war.” This is acknowleded to be the most successful 
revolution of the not also the most important? It brings and culture of 
all who aspire tothem. Books sup- ply the most permanent and fruitful 
sources of enjoyment. Whoso wilt, Is M arch i n © n ! may now possess them. The list of 
publications already comprises nearly 175 volumes of standard works, and the number is being increased with 


unprecedented rapidity. You can full descriptive catalogue and an illustrated pamphiet telling how books 
wb S tti are made, and describing the setting of type by steam, free on application, and you 
eé-pettin can get the books themselves from the leading bookseller in every town. The com- 
ments of the Press and People are most eres. ** The day of cheap and te books B Ste 
is once more with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise for it.’—Kpis- 1° Y am. 
Register, Philadelphia. ‘‘ We can only repeat our hearty commendation.”"— Traveller, Boston. Is doing 
wonders in 5 a) We pronounce them the best books for the money that ever came to our notice.’’— 
Watchman, Boston. ‘“ Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishin 
books for the people at nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. But won't the old-line publishers be gl 
when it is gone?’ — queries a facetious and appreciative correspondent. “ At these rates every man may, and 


every man should, have a library.”’— Amazi ng er ! 
8 doing 


is worth more to common people 
Southern educator ‘“‘The American Book Exchange a very remarkable work.’’—Journal, Boston. 


‘« Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long as the Exchange publishes a book at one-tenth the cost at 
which it is offered elswhere, sneers cannot hurt them.”’—Cour:er-Journal, Louisville. ‘ Anybody can afford to 
own a cyclopedia now.”’—Press, Ellenville, N. Y. ‘* Cheap beyond all precedent.” — Capitol, Columbus, O. 


Chamberss Hncyclopedia. 


Ten years ago this great work could not be had for less than $50.00. The Literary Revolution gives you a 
verbatim reprint of the last London edition in 15 elegant and handy cloth-bound volumes, small but clear type, 
for $7.50. In this style it is now complete, Onl $7 50 and being delivered to purchasers,—in 
immense quantities, of course. The same y ® * work is also being issued in by 7 type, 
under the title of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” in 15 large octavo volumes, the price in cloth binding 
Ea i being $15.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. To this edition an able corps of ed- 

arge + itors are adding about 15,000 topics not treated in the original Chambers’s, thus more 
thoroughly adapting it to the wants of American readers, and making it the largest ney- Am ican 
clopedia ever published in this country,— about 10 per cent. larger than pleton’s er ° 
(price, $80.00), and 20 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (price, $50.00). In adaptation to the wants of general 
readers Chambers’s has always ranked at the very front. Now thoroughly revised, itis several years the latest 
in the field. You can want nothing better. Of this large-type edition the first seven volumes are ready January 
10, 1881, and the remaining two till is ve] 
‘ standing t our prices are low beyond example, it is our custom to give specia 
2 Cents Lost inducements to those whose orders are s00 seat’ Becsived. Accordingly, the price 
for the 15 volumes in cloth, orders with cash to be received by us on January 1, is only B D 
$11.00, and for the half Russia, gilt top, $16.50. ‘The price of the edition in cloth will be ver a 
advanced two cents ever 8 included) after January 1, and of gilt 
three cents every day, till the Pp of $15.00 an .50 is reached, 
You will therefore readily see the hat You Delay. wisdom of sending your order 

romptly when you have read this. The volumes now ready will be sent to you at once, and the remainder as 
ssued, or as you may direct. As above stated, the books may also be.ordered of the leading bookseller in every 
town. Liberal terms are allowed to clubs. Descriptive catalogue sent free on =. mit by bank-draft, 
money-order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in postage-stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
E : Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 
AG E N c | S ' ee Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown 
Eager & Co.; Chi , Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Curties & Welch; St. 
Louis, 8. Paxson & Co.; in smaller towns, the leading bookseller, only one in a place. 301d 


TEACHERS! 


For the coming season no more tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 


ell-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & CO. 
"5 We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers enly at the following LOW PRICES : 


Address early, H. CARTER, 


Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful 
Cards cannot be cultivated too early. 


GET THE BEST 


SON & 


PRICES 


iy Js AT ALL THE GREAT 
Wor.os ExniBiTions 


FOR EASY PAYMENTS3 
$5 PER MONTH FOR 
12 MONTHS, OR $638 
PER QUARTER FOR 
SUCH AT ANY. CATALOGUES FREE.“ 


“MUSICIANS GENERALLY REGARD THEM AS UNEQUALLE D’— THEODORE THOMAS. 


ICABINET ORGANS 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.BOSTON NEWYORK & CHICAGO 


Vocal Music Can Be Taught Succesfally CHEAP MAPS FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Beery axing I offer the following copper-plate maps, 1344x181, in., 

THE PRACTICAL MUSIC-READER. | beautifully colored on stone for Zell's Atlas, at 10 ets. 

each, t-paid, or the set of six with map of the entire 
This valuable book, by W. L. Smirn, Deputy State Uni States, bound in atlas-form, for 50 cts. 

Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the /nductive I. New-England States and Long Island. 

Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music, J], New York, New Jersey, Penna., Del. and Md. 

in a.a single volume of moderate cost. Itis pronounced! 11] Ia., Mo., Ka., Neb., Col., Dak., Wy., and Mont. 

superior to any other singing-book ever published. By| [y, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- V. Ohio, Ill., Ind., and Kentucky. 

cal music in any school, Every teacher should procure! yy]. Texas, Indian Ter., and New Mexico. 

a copy at once. Samples sent post-paid for 35¢. Ad’) Order at once, as this is a limited invoice from the 

dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299tf | late Trade Sale. Address 

Cc. W. | 


SILK BANNERS nanetin Otis, Syracuse, 2 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 
59 Carmine Street. 


Higher Education of Women. 


fer prices Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- The General College Course, 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


THE UNITED STATES. sics, Mathematios, Modern 


and the Sciences. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS , who have 


Y be sent on 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO, ADA L. HOWARD, President 
##NEEDE. 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. | 176 Wellesley, Mase. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 


: 
| 
| | 
$ Hencon Street, Boston, Mass. 
M 
— 
AWARDED 
4 
ZG CZ NX 
\ 
VE 
2A 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Toe new Pronouncing Manual, entitled 
The Orthoépist, by Alfred Ayres, announced on 
the first page of Tae JOURNAL of this week, 
isa work of great practical value. Incorrect 
pronunciation is very common, even among 
educators and literary men. This handbook 
contains about 3,500 words, including a consid- 
erable number of the names of foreign authors, 
artists, ete., that are often mispronounced. 
We heartily commend this manual as a guide 
aod standard for all who would speak Eng- 
lish according to the best orthoépical usage. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the pub- 
lishers. 


Tue attention of Teachers and Students of 
German is called to the great book entitled 
Studien und by Sigmon M. Stern, 
and published by Henry Holt & Co., and ad- 
vertised upon the first of THz JOURNAL 
of this week. The endorsement of the work 
by teachers in all parts of the country is uni- 
versal, and it should be examined by all desir- 
ing the best reader in the German language. 


No More NITRE OR Buonv.—After the suf- 
ferer from a trouble of the kidneys has been 
drenched with buchu, nitre, and all sorts of 
diuretics, he or she will find a certain cure in 
Kidney-Wort. The stomach recovers tone, 
and evacuation becomes mes regular. 


Tue bulk of the world’s writing is done with 


stee] pens. Esterbrook’s ean be procured from 
any stationer. 


— Jones was exhorting his pocket-edition of 
Young America to prompt habits, and quoted 
the time-honored saying, ‘‘ Never put off till 
to-morrow what can be done to-day,’’ which 
the urchin challenged with, ‘‘ What, when a 
feller’s tempted to pick up a raw bumble-bee 
by the stem end oP That parent was struck 
dumb, as it were, 


— The professor who recently said, in 
warmly recommending a certain book, ‘‘ If you 
can’t carry it in your head, you can in your 


pocket,” echoed the sentiments of many men 
in the school who have “ cribbed’’ through 
their examinatfons. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 

Pi see-my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
Am Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below 

Albums and Bibles peo to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, read, and ex 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 

288 F. J. BARN 

eow 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1 


W.& L. E.GURLEY, Troy, N. 


Manufacturers of 


Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil E eers and 8 ors for 
both Field Office use. 
Full illustrated price- Hel, on 264 tf (1) 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Catalogues furnished gratis 253 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


_ Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 3 279 az 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Is called to our 


Office Pencils, 


by th th be 
t imported. Parti Behool 


Call or le. Add 


EORGE F 
BLANK- BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, M 
our own town. Terms and $5 outtit 
davess & Co., Portland, Me. 


$66 


= 


DIRECTORY. 


cou LEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. EA ht 


Schools. Open to 


sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
cident. and gentlemen. to J.J. 


W SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 


R. H. RICHARDS, Boston. 
Phe OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
tments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
.» Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
eforence, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


‘HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver,N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for {nstruc- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.’”’ Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of P Prof. E R. t. RUGGLES. 301 2 z 


gt te OF THE CITY OF OF NEW YORK, 
Ux edical ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Maas. 


Fost graduate couro (tor of. 
ua’ course (for 

sae all term opens Sep For circular, 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, Haven, Ct. "214 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For apply to GEO. GANNETT, 4m., 
69 Chester m, Mass. 


SEMINARY tor. — Women. Auburn- 
©, Mass. A home school of excellent 
‘Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
on and grounds. "Lite iterary and artistic advanta- 
ges en Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


[x States in the Union. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


T STATE NORMAL 
‘ormation, at New 
tain, 1. CARLETON, Principal 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T WORCESTER. Jor 


ext examination ay 9, 1880. 
im 

552, Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


1679 Washington St. Deacon House), Boston. 
SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOVGR, Prin. 


988 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 


Mass. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HypE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 

‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. S00TT. 133 
PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Boylsten 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, and 


Preparatory, 
r, accommodate —_ of both sexes from three 


in all se ions of | Upper Departm 


AND CLASSICAL , SCHOOL, 
R. I., prepares for Scientific Schools 
Or Business. Experienced teachers thro hout. 
Special teachers of Blocution ; new school buildi 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GorrF, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, rre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
For r catalogue ! address H HENRY ¥ PRIEST, ncipal. 80mm 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rey. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, AM 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
REYLOCK ,gouth Will 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Establis 1 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata 
\ogues address Bens. F. A.M., Principal. 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, stic B 


Jeasant home, with thoro 
Address Capt. J. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has advantages for Classical and Sclentitic 
Apply to H FULLER, Principal. 70 az 
NE English and Classical 


School. 
ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
R. I, 


and practical 


Publishers. 
GREETING TO TEACHERS 


W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of ever every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEw SCHOOL CATALOGUE; 

Sample y & COMPANION ; 

> t. 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 

o Series, 8 Ni 
ks, Speakers, Plays for School Enter- 
Dialogues and Speakers ; 


Guide; #chool Song-books 
-Card List, with 


card. 
SPECL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 
REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS: 
Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., &e. 
BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS... 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
eac. 8 ar 
both to one address, $2.60" 


Address ©. W. HAGAR, 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cyclo) 16 vols. Cloth, $60 ; 
$75; Half-mor., $ 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; $35; mor, Bri 
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Half- hm Edition: Cloth, $4 

vol. Sheep 85; $6. calf, $6. Chambers’ clopedia, 
i Ration, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18. heep, 

alf-calf, $35; Half $40. Secondhand- 


sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. Correspondence solicited 
NE YORK & LONDON BOOK CoO., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WILSON, Drainage for Foalth : or, Easy Lessons in 
Sanitary Science. 40 ills... ces $1.00 

CORFEILD, Dwelling Houses : Sanitary 
Construction. New edition. Ill A 

FRANKLAND, Water Analysis. With ills........ 1.00 
&e~ Books MAILED upon receipt of retail price. 
Ga CATALOGUES furnished upon application. 301 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND BOOK. 
Drifting Round » Adventures by 

Sea and Land. Capt. Deas, HALL, author of 

“The Great Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply ee as well as to 


minister to the pleasures of the i nation. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 
i Sent by mail on receipt o of f price. 296 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo..... .. 03.98 
Carey’s Miscel, Papers on the Currency, ete.... 2.50 
Carey’s Principles of Social 3 10:00 
Carey’s Unity of Law. 8vo..... .. 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Fat ipa 2.50 
Carey’s Harmony of Interests!” “agric altural, 


= su plied 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo............. 800 
Booksellers, and Stationers, 
Oldest of the the U.S. 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
tof SAV E Full of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
dress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
Mass. 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 
B 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of thea Girls High 
use in some of the best colleges and high om ond In- 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
Brown’s Institutes ef English 
Roscoe's Blemoneary 


Manufacturing, etc 
Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Homiletic Quarterly............-...++- per year, 2 00 
‘ark Row, New York City. 
H 0 Order all PERIODICALS American 
th Books, and Station- 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MON Bromfield St,, Boston, 
School, Boston. 
and is in 
troduction price, $1.50. 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s Grammar of lish Ginmmers. 
Athinson’s Ganot’s Elementary 


Elder’s Memoir of Henry 0. Carey. 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
N. TIBBALS & & SONS, 
National Su on Agenc 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 
ry kind at wholesale rates. 
lication. School Su 

L. HAMMETT, 

LISH LITERATURE. HOMER 
This work is highly esteemed by scho! 

WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Lambert's Primary ology. 

Very favorable terms for ifttroduction. 248 tt 


|scHoon & AMATEUR DRAMAS, 
Best collection published.... Price, 15 cts. each. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR TABLEAUX. 
A choice collection, classical and comic. 25 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES. 
Short and spicy, for boys and girls. Two _ ot 
ready. Per number. 
SCRAP-BOOK RECITATION SERIES. 
Latest! Freshest! Best! Two numbers; each, 25 cts. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
QUESTIONS. Just the thing for class-drill, 
reviews, and examinations. 
Arkhmette, 1000 questions and 25 ote. 
hy. 1000 questions see 25 
HOURS OF RECREATION. 
A verybod magazine for teachers, young folks, 
y; sploy, pointed, interesting. Agents 
Send for = 
1.00 


Pull d descript ve catalogue free 
ptive ental 


8. DENI 
290 tf eow 


70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Iil. 


~ PRIMARY TEACHERS SHOULD READ THIS, 


We have just published a book which you 
all need, entitled 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND PLAYS, 


Written and Compiled by 
MBS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
Principal of Kindergarten Normal Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


’ 

This Little work is filled with bright little Motion- 
Songs and Plays, and will be found ae invaluable help 
to entertaining and interesting the little ones. 
1 volume, 12mo0, boards. Price e t 

on un of price » 50 cents Sent, 
; NRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
299 d 13 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 
The Most Beautifully Illustrated Maga- 
zine for Little People Ever Issued. 


Every picture drawn by a celebrated artist, and 
= = wood by John Andrew & Son expressly See 


| _ The Choicest nal Stories and Poems the 
for Children. The issue for 


A NUMBER, 

iy ons by Frederick Dielman, 
A. rrett 

L. B, Humphrey, and 

ave. sale at ali Newsdealers’. A SUPERB PRES- 


$1.50 a year ; 15 cts. a co men 
(Nov.) free, AGENTS WANTED. 7 — 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
300 ¢ 494 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS, 


) 5 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Pooksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. @ 


We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESss 4S ABOVE. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years meeely 
scraping together so much miserable and G 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” 
tod Livy, each, Homer's Gospel 

nal, an Homer’s 

Joh hom Anabasis, each, $2. 

Latin Grammar; 

obaies to the eee Series of Classics, an 


Standard Speak ts American 
speaitcrs, P Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
nple pages French Series, etc. 


free. Send for 


‘Addie Led yard 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 
By L. B, FIFIEeELpD, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 


Advocates schools teachers, and good 
with no ainst women. Semi-mon 
a year, in advance copies, 6 cents. 

[adress L. B. FIFI Kearney, Nebraska. 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


licit directions for “Guadee Arithmetic in 
Primary G 


By G. FISHER, Supt. af ry Dower, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the New-England 
Boston, Mae. 6 Haw) 
Write 
doing 


method of doing Mamager, 
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Appletens’ Schoo! Readers. 
Appleton’ Arithmetics. 
Histories. 

tickney’s Pen and wiccnve. Series. 
Model Copy-Beooks (Sliding Copies). 
Primary Copy-Beeoks (Sliding Copies). 
Voumans’s Chemistry. 
Youmans’s Botanies. 
Hark ness’s Latin Series. 
Madley’s Greek Grammar. 


16 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The Most Popular School Books 


OF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New Geographies, 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 

mar, and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Series of Science, Mistery, and Lit- 
erature. 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Werds, Werd-Writer. 
Etc., Ete., 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, foo, beat Bo Standard Text-Books 


department of study, from Primary Schools to Co 


lleges and Universities, sent 


terms made for firs ‘and regular supplies. Send for “‘ Educational Notes 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, and oaae 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sam A 
a Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Kremfield St., Beston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 


Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 
MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
TCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


THE NEW AME RICAN READERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


RAD ROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
and MENSURATION. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
SMITH’S 8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BUTLER’ PICTORIAL HIS 
TENNY'S GEOLOGY. 

XFORD'S SPEA 
XFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and _— Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome 
Thomson’s New Arithusetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Co a | 
and a ed Lessons in Eng- 
Hi Lessons in English; 

and H — 

J.D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

od Madison 8t., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Ponn., 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Bhort Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 

Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF | 


— BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 


liberal | Spencerian Penmanship ; 


Swinton's aphies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &o. 


For New-England States 
HARBISON HUME, 
sz 26 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By FrRANoIS W, PARKER, S Boston, and 
Louis MARVEL, Supt. of Mass. 
( Specimen copies 30 cents each, 
4. B. BEEDE. Dabague. Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y.. Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

nated, Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard III. — 

beth. Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You ‘Like It.~Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
Tre Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl.—King Lear. 

From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’’—* I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much n information into so 
small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentaries on Sh espeare, — 
needless repetition, and un- 

difficul 


scholar-like ignorin, Please = for 
Circulars. A. KIN, for Nes for 
262 a 


‘| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00. Boston. 


American Poems. Belocted from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, , Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bio and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERI PROSE, A companion volume to 
“ American ” Selecti 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean merson. wit h Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less tens olden 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CaBoT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. any any striking poem of these classes, 
“ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One Hos 

sirable fo omitted shoals and the family se. 
Sirabdie for use in schools an e 
’s Han niversal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Oolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, a: 

Greene’s English Language. oa 

Murdock’s Vocal Oulture. $1.2 

Richardson’s Primer of hietea Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. ° 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miuxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physi logy 
1 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 

MONROE'S Voca/ Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 

BERARO'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 1 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Improved Arith 
School Astronomy (Snell) 3 


[Philosophy (Plympton), 150 


« Lessous in Elem. Che x 
Jones’ Junior Courts of Pr. istry, 


ry m Logic 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in 1.35 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 


By W. F. Guam, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth. . cee 


Review Hi 


Bleecker St., New York, 


Vol. XIII.—No. 1. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00... Publishers CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS’ 
Invite attention to the, following Educational Works Educational Publications. 

em: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot’s New 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sanford’s Blementary Algebra. Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. Cooley’s , 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. Zoologies, 


Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
ee History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Bducational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
end gue ly educators as superior 
others: 


“ “ec Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary. Speller. 

Comprehensive ‘‘ 
Coa ‘de Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Analysis. 
ce 
rown jementary 

Sharplese’s Geometry. 


a Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


P AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 


Paysenu, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Pap wing Se Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Hooke. 
Hanusen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Ceurse of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

etc., furnished. dence solicited. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvoationaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Dra 
for public WALTER 

ls, and State of art Rdecation in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and acience, 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Series. For 
colons, and with with object. 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromes. 155s8 

oP P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for erry 
The ta ey Sertes (30 


The Advanced orice vols.” 1.25 


Godwin’s 0 cons for Home and 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry 1.26 
Gombert’ Per 
lace Classics for ss, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Ciassical -75 


Peycholoyy» thics, Zsthetics, and Logic 
Psychology, English TAterature, eto, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 
St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 


Boston. 
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valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or 
WILLIAM F. 
ew-England Agent, 
23 Street, Boston. 


SH ELDON | & co., 


Olne;’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School @urse in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geograph :. 
utline of U. Mistery. 
New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
s Elements of Natural 


ef Kheteric and Com 


Palmer’s Eiements of 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address WARREN 


114 41 Prenklin Street. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVIC LL.D. 
Principal of State Normal N.Y. 
Full of practical, helpful instruction an yy ew as 
to the best methods of teaching this most rtant 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail post-paid on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published ‘ 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and work and 


is — for primary schools. 

PART IL. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is meee, ® for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Prac¥cai 
metic, and gives the pu . a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary | 

Parts I. and IT. are ase published ly. 

Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary and tical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three- series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 


THOMAS H. BUSH 
499 10 Metropoliten Block,’ Chioago. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s 

Holmes’ Beaders, History, und yo 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A ze 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 ax 


A NEW TEXT - BOOK. 


— FOR — 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 
SEARLES’ FIELD ENGINEERING, 


A Handbook of the Theory and Practice of 


RAILWAY SUBVEVWING, Arsen, 
AND CONSTRUCTION, 


for CLASSROOM, FIELD, and 
and containing a large number of Usefa seful Tables, 
Original and Selected. 
By WILLIAM, H. SEARLES, C.E. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Just Published. — McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 


27 Nos. (1) Twenty-four Primary Lessons. 
e 


Adapted to any of the Modern Methods of teach 


(4) A 


new, clear type, and handsomely Se. 
of Diacritical M 


ased ; Chart, (2) A Roman diphabel. (3) Al 
every ) large Ip (3) A large Script Alp 


PRICE. 


MoGUFFEY’S 


paper with it trong. porttolio; and 
a (2) Printed on the beg 


sat, Menille, with Portfolio, 
Published by 


READING-CHARTS are published in two convenient forms: (1) On 7 Manilla 


and mounted on heavy Tar 


5.00 
1 0.00 


“VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Hngland Agent, 


CINOINNATI anp NEW YORK. 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBEET,; BOSTON, 206 


| 
Third 
‘6 66 Fourth 
| 
| Moroeco tuck........83.00. 
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7 


